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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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EDITOR OF THE CHURCHMAN 
TO SPEAK AT BOSTON 
UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


Dr. Guy Emery Shipler of New York, 
veteran newspaper man, Episcopal clergy- 
man, and well-known editor of The Church- 
man, will be the principal speaker at the 
meeting of the Boston Universalist Club, 
Monday evening, Feb. 12, at the Hotel 
Bellevue. Dr. Shipler will speak on “The 


Religious Press: An Indispensable Service.” 
The occasion is ‘‘Christian Leader Night” 


at the club. Other guests of the occasion 
will be Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor of 
Advance, Llewellyn Jones, editor of The 
Christian Register, Dr. L. O. Hartman, 
editor of Zions Herald, Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach, editor of the Boston Transcript 
religious department, Alexander Brin, 
editor of The Jewish Daily Advocate, and 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The 
Christian Leader. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
manager of the Universalist Publishing 
House and associate editor of The Christian 
Leader, will preside as toastmaster for the 
occasion. 


THE OLD CHURCH 
AT DECATUR 


We are indebted for the following ac- 
count of our church in Decatur, IIl., to 
Rey. J. W. McKnight of Clinton. The 
article appeared in the column ‘About 
Town”’ of the Decatur Review. 


The long arched windows over Green- 
berg’s shoe store on East Prairie Street 
have an ecclesiastical look. We were in- 
trigued to the extent of making inquiry 
about them and found that the building 
was originally used for a Universalist 
church, a church which no longer holds ser- 
vices in this city. 

The church was organized in 1854 at a 
time when it took’a good deal of individ- 
ualism to join a group of people so liberal 
minded. At that time the standard for 
church membership, for the most part, 
was guided by a strict discipline and evan- 


gelical fervor. The Universalists didn’t 
subscribe to the doctrine of hellfire and 
brimstone, neither did they feel assurance 
that salvation was secured only by con- 
version. 

Decatur, in those days, was a difficult 
place in which to make a start or find a 
leader. Finally one was found in Rey. 
D. P. Bunn, who had been a Methodist 
but whose views had undergone a change 
in the process of acquiring his theological 
education. 

One of the most concise accounts of the 


man reads: ‘Pastor Bunn was a good 


preacher, a wise leader, a real human being 
and immensely fond of checkers.”’ There 
was a cabinet and coffin maker in the 
northwest corner of Lincoln Square at the 
time named M. Y. Givler, who was also 
considered one of the town’s best checker 
players. <A story is told that when Mr. 
Givler dropped his work to take Mr. Bunn 
on for a game the preacher was to pay for 
the cabinet maker’s time. 

Some of the best known families in the 
early history of Decatur were included 
among the founders of the church. The 
Joseph Spanglers senior and junior and 
Jacob were among them. At that time 
the Spanglers were operating a mill on the 
Sangamon River near what is now the 
East William Street bridge. There are 
two millstones on the north side of the 
road a little west of the lake that are said 
to have been used in their mill. 

Another family was the Reas, who like 
the Spanglers gave their name to a bridge. 
There were also Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Hanks, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rickets and Mr. and 
Mrs. John Capps. Twenty-eight persons 
in all set their names to the original 
register. 

Ichabod Baldwin, always an independ- 
ent thinker, joined the new society. It 
was he who built the brick church. His 
son, Heston I. Baldwin, who was carrying 
papers at the time, gave $10 to the building 
fund. 

D. L. Bunn, son of the pastor, D. P. 
Bunn, was an active member in the church, 
and later his son and daughter, Frank and 
Miss Edna Bunn, gave of their musical 
talent to the services. 

In an early day the church had a quartet 
which furnished the Sunday morning 
music. One Sunday the pastor of the 
Presbyterian church, Rev. B. M. Oviatt, 
did a daring thing. He asked the quartet 
to sing in his church. At the close of the 
services one member of the church said she 
never wanted to hear again “opery singing 
in the Lord’s house.” 

LGaa 


Football Fan: ‘“‘What does ‘not trans- 
ferable’ on this season ticket mean? Do 
you know?” 

Freshman: “It means that no person will 
be admitted to any game unless he com 5 
himself.”’—Pearson’s Weekly. 
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Must Our Writers All Come from Our Church? 


E have received through the manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House, the following 
interesting comment upon the policy of the 

Leader in using contributions submitted by men and 
women who are not members of the Universalist 
Church. 

Mf 6The comments were sent to the manager, not by 
a man whose work cannot get into the Leader, but by 
one of our most successful ministers in the Middle 


May I make some kindly suggestions? I am not 
certain they have any value, but they are the ones I hear 
and, after all, the public must be considered. 

Some of the people say: “The Leader is just ancther 
publication. It is no more religious than any other 
good secular magazine.” ‘The Leader is more of a 
mouthpiece for the Methodists and Unitarians than for 
the Universalists. If we are like the Methodists, why 
do we struggle so hard to keep up a separate church?” 
One of my men noted that there were very few Uni- 
versalists on the General Convention program. He also 
remarked about the leadership of the denomination 
going to men who have come from other denominations 
and not from our own colleges. He wants to know if we 
are crumbling from within. He thinks the Leader has 
been boosting outsiders and neglecting our own talent, 
of which we must have some, at least. This policy is 
certainly not promoting the best interests of the group, 
some think. 

The Sunday school literature is excellent. The les- 
sons by Dr. Perkins received highest praise, and the 
new one by Mr. Walker is being well received. One 
number was thought to be a little too far toward the 
“left” for our group. But such things have to be ex- 
pected. We cannot please everyone. 


In the mail with this letter there came a con- 
tribution from a professor in the Department of Eng- 
lish at Bucknell College upon “‘The Religion of Mark 
Twain,” as interesting an article as we have read in 
manyaday. It ought to command a fee from twenty- 
five to fifty dollars even in the group of church papers, 
but the man submitting it knew that in the throes of 
balancing our budget we are not paying for articles, 
have not paid for some time and never have paid 
much. The man who wrote the article is a liberal, a 
member of the Congregational and Christian Churches, 
and a speaker, although a layman, thirty or forty times 
a year in Sunday services of churches of many differ- 
ent denominations. 

Should we return such an article because the man 
is not a member of one of our churches? Our critic 


would say ‘‘Yes.”’ The great body of our readers, we 
are convinced, would say ‘“‘No.” 

By the same token we ought to limit our book 
reviews to reviews of books by Universalists only, and 
our news to news of Universalist doings only. 

We are glad that our critics think that publica- 
tion of articles in the Leader boosts and booms the 
men submitting them. We hope so. It’s all that 
they get out of it except the satisfaction of doing a good 
job. But we do not publish anything to boost any- 
body. We publish to serve, and especially to serve 
Universalist churches and Universalist people. Para- 
phrasing the famous utterance of Lincoln, if we can 
serve by publishing nothing but articles by Univer- 
salist contributors, we shall do that. If we can serve 
by publishing nothing but articles by non-members of 
our churches, we shall do that. And if we can serve 
by publishing partly from one source and partly from 
another we shall do that. Our object is not to exploit 
anybody but to serve everybody. 

It will be observed that we do not say that we 
shall use articles by non-Universalists. We say 
not members of our churches. 

Practically everything we publish is Universalist 
in philosophy and teaching. A commentator said re- 
cently that the leadership in writing has passed from 
Unitarians to others. Our people are not a writing 
people. We shall do all that we can to develop them, 
and we shall use our truly brilliant writers all that we 
can, but it happens that most of them have several 
things to do in the course of the week. But it would 
be utter folly to shut our columns to the brilliant 
writers of the new reverent liberalism in all the 
churches. 

It would be folly also to publish just to let some 
one see his name in the paper. No paper could long 
survive with such a policy. 

We want good writers, Universalist church mem- 
bers of course preferred, but we want the light to be 
kindled, and by the man or woman who can kindle it 
best. 

We have heard these criticisms for many years, 
and Doctor Cummins has heard the criticism about 
his having come from an orthodox church. What 
most of us ask is, ““What can you do?” not, ‘Where 
did you come from?” 

What the vast majority of our readers want is the 
truth written in love, and with dullness banished and 
light shining from it. 

Without money to go after articles, we have done 
reasonably well by going for what we can get that has 
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caliber and interest attached to it, wherever it may be 
found. 

Isn’t that the way to do it, or should we and 
Cummins shoulder our packs and start down the pike? 

As to The Christian Leader being no more religious 
than any secular publication, we need not say any- 
thing. Our readers can judge. Perhaps the man who 
indulged in this nonsense would like to read one or 
two issues of the paper. 


* * 


ONE OF THE BOGEYMEN: PSYCHOLOGY 


ANY bogeymen have been created in modern 
times to frighten believers. They appear in 
philosophy, in science, and especially in that 

part of science called psychology. They have been 
used so successfully that they have destroyed the re- 
ligious faith of some people and ended the enthusiasm 
or joy in religion of others. The truth is that they are 
true bogeys and not real at all. 

Nobody has shown this more simply and effec- 
tively than a professor of the philosophy of religion 
in Stanford University named D. Elton Trueblood, 
whose book “The Knowledge of God”’ was reviewed 
editorially in this paper last week. 

Now psychology ought not to be a bogey at all, 
but an ally of religion. It has emphasized important 
truths, and they are truths that are highly important 
for religion to recognize and use. 

Psychology has examined much of the testimony 
given by people concerning religious experience and 
especially concerning their direct, first-hand knowl- 
edge of a relationship with an objective God, that is a 
God in part at least outside of man and separate from 
man, and psychology has declared the testimony 
false. It has exposed the crankiness, abnormality, 
oddity, of many religious people. And it has shown 
clearly factors that enter into the making of a re- 
ligious experience. 

Just as effectively as the psychologists analyze 
religion, Professor Trueblood analyzes psychology and 
the psychologists. He declares that it is one thing to 
say that according to psychology some religious ex- 
perience is false, and another thing to declare, as some 
psychologists do, that all of it is false. Philosophically 
such psychologists fail to recognize the principle of 
“causal complexity.”” Their fallacy is the fallacy of 
“causal simplicity.”” All of us are guilty of it. Wesay 
that a man died of such and such a disease. There may 
be, as Professor Trueblood points out, many factors 
causing the death. The existence of one cause does 
not, as some of the psychologists seem to infer, pre- 
clude the possibility of there being other causes. 

Prof. Lowes Dickinson, a great and useful scholar, 
cited by Professor Trueblood, has written: “Thus the 
man’s idea of God will surely be derived, partly from 
the religion in which he has been brought up, partly 
from his own reflections upon life and the world, and, 
almost certainly, it will have been affected by his 
needs and desires, by what he profoundly wants to be 
true.” So Professor Dickinson argues that a man’s 
testimony that he knows God by direct experience 
of Him has no more validity than these heterogeneous 
elements of which it is composed, or, in other words, 
no validity at all. - 


Professor Trueblood says it is quite true, as Dick- 
inson argues, that total experience “has no more 
validity as a deliverance of truth than the elements of 
which it is composed,” but how does Dickinson know 
that he has all the elements? If needs and desires and 
early training and later reflection invalidate knowledge 
of God, they invalidate all other knowledge and, 
paraphrasing Mill, the evidence that invalidates every- 
thing invalidates nothing. 

Professor Trueblood says: “It is strange indeed 
that a mind as able as that of Professor Dickinson 
should entertain the psychologist’s fallacy that a de- 
scription of subjective conditions does away with the 
necessity of objective fact.” 

And another trenchant sentence brought out 
by the argument that by dim lights and various set- 
tings psychologists can make subjects feel a super- 
human presence is this: ‘‘If God is, it is not surprising 
that some psychological settings are more conducive 
than others to a realization that He is.”’ 

The argument that the subconscious self accounts 
for all religious phenomena is met by the statement of 
Prof. Charles A. Bennett, in ‘“The Dilemma of Re- 
ligious Knowledge’: ““To say that ‘the subconscious 
did it,’ does not prevent one from saying ‘God did it.’ 
Both statements may be true at the same time. In 
conversion the deeps of the soul are stirred. True. 
But it is also true that an angel may have troubled 
the pool.” 

We gladly accept the psychologist as a teacher 
and as an ally. We do not accept him as a dictator. 
We recognize that he has truth. We are not stupid 
enough to say that he has all truth and that he is not. 
subject to the delusion that he attacks, or free from the 
wishful thinking he laughs at. 

As a bogeyman, he is nothing but a pumpkin- 
shell with a flickering bit of candle inside. 

* * 


THE TRUTH HURTS 


ITH that slightly deprecating air which i® 
generally used in referring to unfortunate 
occurrences, the press has reported Presi- 

dent Roosevelt’s recent reiteration of statements 
about some terrible facts of our time. In his address 
to the National Children’s Conference the President. 
spoke again about a third of our nation being “‘ill- 
housed, ill-clothed, and ill-fed.’’ He called again for 
planning on a national scale to overcome this situa- 
tion. One great daily, commenting on this part of 
the President’s speech, said that these are the “phrases 
which have most irritated his opponents.”” Yes, and 
they are phrases that have irritated some of Roose- 
velt’s supporters. These are in fact the phrases that. 
are supposed by some to illustrate Mr. Roosevelt’s 
demagoguery and his appeal to class hatred. They 
illustrate neither, however. They simply state un- 
pleasant facts which we do not like to face. 

Those who interpret calling attention to the well- 
known fact that a substantial percentage of our people- 
lack decent housing and decent income as an appeal 
to class hatred are either naively ignorant or viciously 
partisan. It is a fact that millions of people are today 
living in uncomfortable and unsafe houses and tene~ 
ments. It is a fact that millions of people are under- 
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paid or unemployed, and so are under-fed and under- 
clothed. While there is no single remedy, it is the job 
of both Republicans and Democrats, both New Dealers 
and old-line conservatives, to work at the solution of 
these problems. 

The unpleasant facts reiterated by the President 
are facts pertaining to human welfare. They do a 
great disservice to the country who merely stand back 
and cry “demagogue” at the President for reminding 
us again that human beings are suffering unmerited 
_ poverty, and that we ought all together to do some- 
thing about their sufferings. 


E. AL. 


* * 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN AND LITTLE 
CHILDREN 


N cities all over the land the annual Community 
Fund drive raises money needed for medical and 
social service for hundreds of thousands of people. 

This means relieving pain, enlightening ignorance, re- 
placing fear and despair with hope and courage. To 
countless thousands of children it means the difference 
between growing up as cripples and a chance for nor- 
mal healthy growth. 

In Greater Boston alone sixteen thousand workers 
give voluntary service to the business of raising the 
local Community Fund. When one considers New 
York and Chicago and Philadelphia, not to mention 
the scores of smaller cities that raise community funds, 
one realizes that here is a concrete example of man 
helping his fellowman that is unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the world. Millions of dollars are raised, given 
by neighbors for less fortunate neighbors. This is 
something to remember when we are confronted with 
daily assertions that our society is selfish and degen- 
erate. We are convinced that the Community Fund 
is a manifestation of the essential soundness and de- 
cency of people. And so we are heart and soul behind 
this endeavor and from it we take courage. 

Two aspects of community fund raising, however, 
disturb us. These are, first, the tendency on the part 
of some to give for the relief of obvious misery, but to 
overlook the need for fundamental reform of the 
situations that produce misery. Generous donors to 
their respective community funds have been known 
to oppose programs to destroy slum areas and replace 
them with better housing. Such donors also often 
raise the charge of radicalism against their ministers 
who advocate reforms in social and industrial life. 
Closely related to this is a second unwholesome at- 
titude expressed recently by a community fund cam- 
paigner who came into a Boston church to speak in 
behalf of the fund. According to an accurate listener 
this man made his appeal for money for the hospitals 
and clinics and social centers in an entirely selfish 
spirit. He insinuated that it would be well for his 
prosperous hearers to see to it that their less fortunate 
neighbors had these services, to keep them from stirring 
up dangerous unrest. All this the speaker put across 
in a subtle manner, not in the crude, bald way in which 
we have stated it. To say that this sort of appeal is 
unethical is to be guilty of gross understatement. 
It is an abomination! People who give to the Com- 
munity Fund to maintain the status quo have their 


reward, no doubt, but in the end they destroy the 
finest fruit of the project, that spirit of neighborly re- 
sponsibility which not only seeks to relieve present 
misery, but also endeavors to remedy present injustice 
and so avoid future misery. 

Give to your local Community Fund? Yes, by 
all means, and give your heart as well as the contents 
of your pocketbook. Remember always that the 
Community Fund is not a selfish insurance against 
social unrest or a substitute for social reform. It is 
one aspect of neighborly responsibility in a society 
which needs the year around labors of men and 
women of “good will and sacrificial spirit.” 

| phe o Regt Be 


* * 


A TERRIBLE THING IN CHINA 


F disposed to question the slowness of our State 
Department in renewing trade relations with 
Japan, we should consider the terrible thing that 

the military oligarchy of Japan has done in China. 

On the Chinese side there have been 4,000,000 
military casualties, and in the armies of Japan 900,000, 
of whom 300,000 died. 

In China 40,000,000 people, a number almost 
equal to a third of the population of this country, have 
been driven from their homes. Ten million, a number 
equal to the population of the great state of New 
York, have sought new homes in western China. 

Of course we do not intend to inflame sentiment 
against Japan and provoke war. Weare sorry for the 
Japanese. We cannot imagine a people more delight- 
ful to know. But liking the Japanese people is one 
thing and shutting our eyes to one of the most cruel, 
unprovoked outrages in human history is another 
thing. Japan will some day reap what she has sown. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“Anyway, we are getting right crafty about cru- 
sades,”’ says Damon Runyon. ‘We have discovered 
that if you must crusade, you can get just as noisy and 
be much safer crusading against dictators, bad roads 
and the inefficiency of the water supply, than if you 
make it a specific crusade that may have a bearing 
upon something closer to home. A crusade against 
oppression in most of its forms is generally fairly safe 
unless it is oppressions of local governments in the way 
of taxations and police abuses and things like that, 
or oppressions of local administrative boards of dif- 
ferent kinds. You get along better by not mentioning 
these matters in a spirit of crusading.” 


“Three hundred years of history’’—they take us 
on this side of the Atlantic back close to the begin- 
ning. The beautiful old Unitarian church at Wayland, 
Mass., of which John M. Foglesong now is minister, 
has just had a great celebration of its three centuries 
of history. 


On the football eleven of the Y. M. C. A. in Jeru- 
salem there are two Jews, two Moslems, two Britons, 
religion unknown, one Greek and four Arab Chris- 
tians. Not bad for a city seething with racial and sec- 
tarian hatred. 
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The Essence of Religion 


W. W. Willard 


HE search for the essential is an outstanding 
characteristic of modern thought. In this quest 
science has reached the atom and the electron, 

and ever stands expectant on the threshold of new 
surprises as it penetrates farther and farther into the 
nature of things. 

In religion, however, we are faced with a strange 
refusal. Here, instead of an eager pursuit of ultimate 
reality, we are met with dead formulas, creeds that 
are no longer credible and a worship of the status quo 
in marked contrast to the spirit of adventure in every 
other sector of mental activity. 

To this statement there are splendid exceptions— 
men who have followed the Grail and found it, men 
who have rejected the husks of religion and have 
grasped its kernel. These men are inside the church 
and outside the church, in every race under heaven and 
often in the least expected places. 

What is this kernel, this essence, of religion, not 
to be identified with any creed, race, institution, cul- 
ture, temperament, tradition or personal idiosyncrasy 
—this basic fact in human personality? 

Perhaps we may best indicate it by quoting the 
words of two outstanding thinkers, one no longer 
living, the other living; one a noted professor of psy- 
chology, the other a philosopher and theologian; each 
pre-eminent in his influence on modern thought; one 
an American, the other an Englishman. 

Says William James: ‘“The mother-sea and foun- 
tain-head of all religions lies in the mystic experience 
of the individual, taking the word mystical in a very 
wide sense. All theologies and ecclesiasticisms are 
secondary growths and superimposed. ... We are 
thus made convincingly aware of a sphere of life 
larger and more powerful than our usual conscious- 
ness with which the latter is nevertheless continuous.” 

Of like purport are the words of Dean Inge: 
“Formless and vague and fleeting as it is, the mystical 
experience is the bed-rock of religious faith. In it the 
soul acting as a unity with all its faculties rises above 
itself and becomes spirit.”’ 

The essence of religion, then, is a consciousness, 
dim or effulgent, of something that underlies self- 
conscious thought and is the secret spring of the soul’s 
being. It is the core of personality and marks the 
apex where the individual self merges into the Over- 
soul with which it is organic and from which it re- 
ceives all that is most distinctive in human nature. 

The mystical, contrary to general opinion, is not 
the mysterious. It is the natural at its highest; it is 
man at the undifferentiated depth of his being, before 
the influences of environment and habit have inter- 
vened to blur and distort the pristine vision of inno- 
cence. As such it is limited to no race, creed or level of 
culture, and is unbounded by space and time. Often 
it is found in most unexpected places. Paul Richard, 
in his ‘Scourge of Christ,” says “I have met only two 
men who were like Christ: one was a Hindu, the other 
a Mussulman.” Although this statement may be re- 
garded as an instance of the “rhetorical extreme,” it 
serves to emphasize the universality of the mystical 


consciousness. ‘The human race is constituted in a 
realm of spiritual reality to which its members are 
blind, of which they are dimly conscious, or profoundly 
aware. This mystic consciousness is not alien but 
integral to human nature. 

If mystical consciousness marks the fons et origo 
of human personality, it follows that here we must find 
the basic bond capable of binding together the human 
family. Nothing less basic can meet the modern world 
situation. ‘‘We are at an end,” says a contemporary 
writer, “‘of all schemes to save civilization by leger- 
demain of the intellect.’””’ Something deeper, some- 
thing primal, must be discovered before the chaotic 
conditions of our time can begin to assume order and 
sanity and unitive purpose. That something is pre- 
cisely this creative core of personality where lie latent 
all ideal goods and unlimited energy for their realiza- 
tion. How to tap this reservoir for the commonweal 
is the problem of the hour. Walter Rauschenbusch 
suggested the true answer many years ago when he 
pleaded for an ‘anthropomorphic mysticism’’—a 
“‘solidaristic religious experience.” 

Not only is the mystic sense the deepest and uni- 
versal human bond: it is also the creative source of all 
the higher values of life. Without it art would lan- 
guish, poetry would perish, science would lose its 
master-motive in the pure love of truth, and every 
highest adventure of the human spirit would fail. 
Recognized or unrecognized, developed or latent, it is 
the omnific center of human personality. Professor 
Hocking of Harvard University has characterized it 
as the “‘seer of ultimate values.” 

In the light of the above we have an answer to 
the question, “‘What is to be the final religion?” The 
final must be the essential in whatever form it may 
clothe itself—the fruit must be the manifestation of 
the root. Mysticism in its broadest sense, practical 
and “solidaristic,” must be the coming religion unless 
logic fails us and the course of evolution suffers arrest 
or reversal. 

As the needle points toward the magnetic pole, 
the spearhead of the evolutionary process has ever 
pointed toward the unseen goal of spiritual con- 
sciousness. In his book on ‘‘Cosmic Consciousness’ 
Dr. Richard Maurice Bucke, eminent Canadian 
psychiatrist, writing early in the present century, 
argues that as simple consciousness in the animal has 
been succeeded by self-consciousness, so self-con- 
sciousness must be succeeded by cosmic conscious- 
ness, and he concludes that ‘“‘our descendants will 
sooner or later reach, as a race, the condition of cosmic 
consciousness.’”’ The last twenty-five centuries, he 
says, have been under the dominance of an ever-in- 
creasing number of men of cosmic consciousness who 
like beacon-lights have marked the way for the feet 
of mankind in their onward and upward struggle 
toward the heights of spiritual consciousness. 

This is the true drama of the ages—the spiritual 
ascent of man, and its culmination, unless reason and 
analogy and the prophetic instinct of the profoundest 
seers of human history fail, must be the emergence of a — 
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race of men to whom mystical consciousness with its 
attendant illumination and creative power will be the 
birthright of all the people. 

The expressions of this mystical consciousness 
will not be uniform. Far from it! They will be colored 
and often distorted by the psychological medium of 
the individual, just as a white ray of light reveals the 
nature of the object through which it passes. Men 
bring their preconceived opinions, their cultural in- 
heritance, their personal idiosyncrasies and acquired 
habits of thought which may hinder or facilitate the 
reflection of “the light that never was on sea or land.” 
Mary Austin, in her book ‘‘The Man Jesus,” draws a 
contrast that is, in this connection, highly suggestive 
and illuminating. Referring to the difference in re- 
ligious consciousness between Paul and Jesus, she says: 
“Paul was the sort whose knowledge begins at the 
periphery of the intelligence, conceived as an idea. 
When he went into the closet of the inner self he took 
the idea with him and made what he could of it by the 
help of the Inknower. What he made with his idea of 
Jesus was the scheme of Christian salvation. But 
Jesus, when he had gone in and shut the door, having 
brought nothing with him but pure desire, saw God 
as do the pure in heart.”’ 

Essential religion means a new dimension of con- 
sciousness—an awareness of one’s unseen spiritual 
environment which transforms life and invests all 
things, even the least, with new and transcendent 
meaning. To the mystic, literally “all things have 
become new.”’ An analogy may be suggested in the 
case of a man hitherto only aware of our earth and 
its objects of sense suddenly having his eyes opened 
to the limitless vistas and glories of the sidereal uni- 
verse. His universe has expanded. His scale of 
values has become strangely altered. An influx of 
exuberant energy has taken place and a super-normal 
insight into the meaning of life has dawned upon his 
mind. 

Another analogy may be suggested between this 
higher consciousness and certain facts in the domain 
of modern physics. Human vision is the effect of light 
striking the retina of the eye. This light is radiant 
energy of well-defined wave lengths. But (and this 
is the significant thing) the human eye as constituted 
is capable of responding to only a small fraction of 
that vibrant energy which is streaming through the 
universe. Out of sixty octaves of radiant energy, from 
the long Hertzian waves to the short cosmic rays, 
only one octave, that included between the red and 
the violet, finds response in human vision. What 
other worlds might greet the human eye if it were 
capable of responding to vibrations of the entire 
gamut of light! Truly our world would become trans- 
figured in unimaginable ways. 

The following words of William James are here 
most apropos: ““The whole drift of my education goes 
to persuade me that the world of our present con- 
sciousness is only one out of many worlds of conscious- 
ness that exist, and that those other worlds must en- 
tertain experiences which have a meaning for our life 
also, and that although in the main these experiences 
and those of this world remain discrete, yet the two 
become continuous at certain points and higher ener- 
gies filter in.”’ 


Two facts of transcendent significance may be 
mentioned at this point: 

1. The mystic consciousness strangely affects 
one’s reaction to Nature. From being a thing, or a 
vast congeries of things, Nature becomes a bewildering 
system of meanings appealing at once to reason, 
imagination and the deeper instincts of the human 
spirit. This reaction may manifest itself at any point, 
from a vague sense of beauty and mystery to the rapt 
vision of poets and artists and saints who see mystic 
meanings where others see things only in the “light of 
common day.’’ Wordsworth owes his great human 
appeal to his insight into the mystical meanings of 
Nature, to his sense of ‘‘a motion and a spirit that in- 
forms all thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
and rolls through all things.”’ Jacob Boehme, the 
great German mystic, says, “Thou wilt find no better 
book in which divine wisdom can be searched for and 
found than a green and blossoming meadow.” It is 
the “crust of quotidian familiarity’”’ that withholds 
from us this vision and makes our contact with Nature 
so drab and dreary an affair. To view Nature with 
the “fresh eye’ of a little child, of the poet, of the 
mystic, is to exchange endless monotony for perpetual 
miracle. To such Nature becomes an apocalypse of 
the inner soul of things. 

2. A second fact of profound significance is the 
changed view of man as seen through the eyes of the 
mystic. The mystic consciousness is universal, in- 
clusive and all-embracing. It knows neither caste nor 
class, race, creed nor condition in its attitude toward 
men. Race prejudice and every other form of social 
antipathy withers when the mystic consciousness 
dawns upon a soul. To the mystic, no man is an alien; 
all men are kindred in a common humanity. Perhaps 
there is no better illustration in the world’s literature 
of this mystic attitude than the following lines from 
Walt Whitman’s “Salut au Monde”— 


All you continentals of Asia, Africa, Europe, Australia, 
indifferent of place! 

All you on the numerous islands of the Archipelagoes of 
the sea! 


And you of centuries hence when you listen to me! 

And you each and everywhere whom I specify not, but 
include just the same! 

Health to you! Good will to you all, from me and 
America sent! 


My spirit has passed in compassion and determination 
around the whole earth. 
I have looked for equals and lovers and found them 
ready for me in all lands; 
I think some divine rapport has equalized me with 
them. 


Here we see the tremendous social implications of 
mysticism—that is, of essential religion. ‘The supreme 
dynamic of the coming social order will be a new way 
of looking at our fellowmen. This way is the gift of 
mysticism in its widest and most authentic sense. 
The true mystic is a socialist in a universalistic, not a 
political, sense. To him no man is foreigner or foe, 
but every man is friend and citizen in the common- 
wealth of humanity. Mysticism may have political 
implications in a given social situation, but in itself 
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it stands for a higher form of consciousness which 
transcends every partial outlook and partisan bias as 
it views mankind from a new dimension and re-evalu- 
ates all life and all relations. 

The tap-root of the world’s malady is psycho- 
logical. It consists in a form of consciousness (self- 
consciousness) which resists every effort to view the 
human problem in terms of the whole, and insanely 
insists on seeing life in segments that forever war upon 


each other. This self-consciousness builds habits of 
thought and social institutions that make impossible 
a free expression of friendliness in human relations. 
Civilization has come to a pass where, unless men of 
all races can break through the crust of nationalistic 
egoism into a new dimension of thought wherein a 
passion for humanity shall take the place of particu- 
laristic and selfish aims, the human experiment on this 
planet must suffer either collapse or extinction. 


Nature and Human Nature 
CLIX. The Wayside Inn and the Retreat 


Johannes 


HE thirty-eighth “retreat” of the “fraters’” has 
come and gone. In a world of constant change 
this annual gathering of Universalist ministers 

has gone on for more than a generation. Always it has 
met at the Inn in South Sudbury that Mr. Long- 
fellow immortalized. Always men have been dropping 
out and men have been joining up, but the color and 
spirit of the retreat have been kept. 

The retreat is a gathering of twenty Universalist 
ministers, not to talk shop but to deal with the larger 
questions of religious faith on which all “shop” or 
church business must depend. 

And why must there be just twenty? It isa ques- 
tion of beds. In the beginning the call went out to 
every Universalist minister. It was an invitation put 
into the church paper upon the initiative of James 
F. Albion, at that time the eloquent and beloved min- 
ister of the old First Parish Church in Malden. Only 
Albion and Tomlinson showed up at the train in 
1902, and they gave the project up for the time and 
went home. 

The next year again all ministers were invited, and 
on February 16 seven went out in the forenoon, another 
came in the afternoon, and two came the next day—ten 
in all. Only one of the original ten is now able to be 
active in the:retreat, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, who 
never has missed a meeting. Dr. Albion is still carried 
as an honored member, but has not been well enough 
in recent years to attend. Many of those active in the 
early years have died. 

It was soon seen that the membership would have 
to be limited to the capacity of the Inn, for the seek- 
ing of a larger place was unthinkable. The Wayside 
Inn, better than any other place in existence, fitted 
the mood and aided the purposes of the fraters. But 
those who belong have always been sorry that they 
have to be “a chosen few,’’ and that so many able, 
companionable men who could contribute much have 
had to be left out. In the hearts of the men as 
I have known them there is nothing of the exclu- 
sive. 

While officially the retreat opens on Monday 
morning and closes Wednesday noon, it has been the 
habit of some of the men to go out on Sunday night. 
This year nine gathered before the fire in the evening, 
and they were joined before bedtime by Lowe, who 
started after his service in Rockland, Maine, that 
morning, and by Brooks, who had left Washington at 
one and had been met at the Back Bay station by one 


of his old friends in Malden and brought to the Inn at 
10.50 p.m. Where there is a will there is a way, and 
there generally is a strong will for the retreat. 

My arrival for a one p. m. dinner Sunday and the 
arrival of Dr. Cummins directly after a midday dinner 
were determined by our attendance at the church 
services in Wayland that morning. 

Wayland used to be a part of Sudbury. When 
separated from Sudbury it bore the name of East 
Sudbury. The beautiful Unitarian church in Way- 
land, built in 1815, with its colonial spire and Paul 
Revere bell, houses the society gathered in the town 
of Sudbury in 1640—two years after the first settlers 
moved out into this wilderness from Watertown, near 
Boston. 

The first church built by these pioneers was of 
logs, thirty feet by twenty feet, and it had a dirt floor 
with oiled paper for window glass. There were no 
heating facilities and worship was a physical test as 
well as a spiritual exercise. 

The Rev. John M. Foglesong, the present minister, 
told some of these facts in his children’s sermon at the 
anniversary service, and said that when the children 
thought of some of the things today that do not go so 
well in churches, they should also think of wha 
pioneer children had to face. . 

Dr. Cummins assisted in the worship and Dr. 
Eliot preached the anniversary sermon, and both did 
exceedingly well. 

Two of my friends drove me to the Wayside Inn 
after service by way of Heard’s Island, a part of the 
Sudbury meadows actually turned into an island by 
the Sudbury River and one of its branches or channels. 
In writing my chapter on Thomas W. Parsons, the Poet 
of the ‘‘Tales,’’ I became interested in the Heards, 
with whom he lived part of the year after Lyman Howe 
died and the Inn was closed to guests. The island road 
is a beautiful road with some famous places on it, but 
the old Heard house is down. 

The Wayside Inn never looked more peaceful or 
more beautiful than it did on this Sunday in its setting 
of winter sunshine and snow. The weather was cold, 
and while there was not much snow there was enough 

o create the picture of a perfect winter landscape. 
The fires were blazing on the hearth in all the rooms, 
the dinner was ready, the welcome was warm, as al- 
ways, and I began the retreat alone. 

It is hard to describe the combination of hearty 
eating, loud laughter, bracing walks, private consul- 
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tations, and serious papers and talks that make up a 
retreat. 

The general plan followed from year to year is 
much the same, but inevitably something different 
gives a retreat its special color. Kapp said that last 
year it was a retreat of song and that this year it was 
a retreat of laughter. This hardly does justice to the 
profound discussions and the truly great papers, but 
it conveys a truth. 

Dean Skinner never was in better form than he 
was on Monday morning in “‘Human Nature and the 
Nature of Evil,” and Dr. Perkins, in spite of laryn- 
gitis, made masterly contributions. 

One of the hostesses wrote: “I liked Dr. Car- 
michael. And I felt nearer to Dr. Perkins than ever 
before. He was brilliant in presenting the candle- 
sticks. Last evening in the ball-room was a beautiful 
little time. Yes, the Inn is a bit of heaven. God is 
here among many Christlike souls.” 

So the impression made by this retreat was more 
than one of good fellowship and hilarity, though 
much in evidence they may have been. 

When a frater has attended twenty-five retreats 
he usually is presented with a souvenir of the anni- 
versary. This year. Dr. Etz, the scribe, and Dean 
McCollester reached that number of retreats. Nothing 
would have been done about it if Dr. Fred Leining had 
not pried into the matter and rushed to Marlboro to 
buy a pair of beautiful candlesticks for each member 
of this anniversary “‘class.’”’ 

That “beautiful little time in the ball-room” of 
which our correspondent speaks was one that made a 
deep impression. The program committee discovered 
that Miss Florence Fisher, a music teacher in the Ford 
schools and a hostess of the Inn, was a singer. They 
asked her to sing two groups of songs and Frater Ellen- 
wood to read “King Robert of Sicily,’ one of the 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn.” The meeting was put in 
the large ball-room in order to use the piano—but a 
fire was burning on the hearth at the end of the room, 
chairs were arranged there for the men, the manager 
of the Inn and some of the staff came in and sat near 
the door, and everybody felt that it had been one of 
the most delightful and impressive evenings in retreat 
history. The choice of songs, the singing and the 
reading were high grade. 

For all the evening programs the deeper discus- 
sions are omitted, although the men divide up into 
groups and inevitably get into them. 

Rose’s address on ““The Inn and the Retreat”’ 
Monday night was, as might have been expected, ar- 
tistic and delightful. He knows the power of sugges- 
tion. He knows also the effect of brevity. He never 
“spins it out’”’ as I perhaps am doing now. He made 
us see the 254 years of life and history at the Wayside 
Inn, and what the fraters living and dead meant to us 
all. 

Among the fundamental questions discussed at 
the regular sessions were ‘‘Prayer,’’ with Huntley, 
Lobdell, Kapp and Fiske sitting as a panel, and 
“Values,” especially as illustrated by Canby’s Thoreau 
presented clearly and succinctly by Brooks. A book 
review by Hoyt, G. H. Leining and Etz was illumi- 
nating. The book is a best seller—‘‘The Nazarene,”’ 
by Sholem Asch. 


I wonder at times if the old monks were not 
wiser than we in insisting on periods of solitude. It 
was so hard to break away from the group before the 
fire in the tap-room, or the group in the kitchen, or 
another group in the parlor. Fellowship may be as 
seductive as opium. One hates to leave and go to bed. 
As Brooks said, “It takes strong will to start upstairs 
at 11.20.” 

With congenial friends it always is that way. 
Wales, Monti, Treadwell, Parsons and Lyman Howe 
felt it as they sat late at the Inn in the old days. 
Longfellow himself knew that it was true, for on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1873, he wrote a touching finale to the third 
series of the ““Tales.”’ In it are these lines: 


And still reluctant to retire 

The friends sat talking by the fire, 
And watched the smouldering embers burn 
To ashes, and flash up again 

Into a momentary glow, 

Lingering like them when forced to go, 
And going when they would remain; 
For on the morrow they must turn 
Their faces homeward, and the pain 
Of parting touched with its unrest 

A tender nerve in every breast. 


In such an hour one sees the long procession of 
men who have come and gone and will come no more. 

Fortunate is that group which is sustained by an 
unfaltering trust in the Divine Wisdom and Love that 
always are in the pilgrimage that we make. 

Memorable always in the meetings are two quite 
different functions which take place in the quaint old 
kitchen. One is the kitchen dinner on Tuesday night 
and the other is the communion service which closes 
the retreat on Wednesday morning. 

The dinner is cooked in the fireplace, and it is an 
experience both to smell it cooking and to see the deft- 
ness with which the cook adds water to the black pots 
above the hot fire without getting burned, and handles 
the tenderloin of beef cooking on the spit before the 
fire. All that the beef needs is heat thrown out by the 
fire, and I can assure my readers that it is adequate. 

The cook allows two hours for the beef, and it 
needs no basting, as the fat melts and runs over it as 
it is turned. 

No less an authority than the president of Tufts 
bore testimony to the succulence and tenderness of 
the beef and the unequaled flavor of the vegetables 
out of the black pots. And if universality be an ele- 
ment in evidence that convinces, the “seconds” 
accepted by everybody told the story. There have 
been some pictures taken of the old kitchen dinner in 
years past, and they are priceless souvenirs. 

Ecclesiasticism does not go with the old kitchen. 
The men were about the old long table. The bread 
was on pewter plates. Sometimes the old wooden 
plates are used. Dr. Etz, because of his long experience 
of the Inn and his work as scribe, was able to put into 
the communion service both memory and hope. It 
brought to a close a season of refreshment, if not of 


rest, which will give rest to all the men in days to come. 
* * * 


Blabitis, we are realizing, is an insidious and extraordi- 
narily widespread disease whose major symptom is the emission 
of meaningless noises.— Harry Alpert. 
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The Power of Prayer* 


_S. E. Gerard Priestley 


RELIGIOUS PROCESSION once passed Vol- 
taire in the streets of Paris, and as the Cross 
passed by, Voltaire lifted his hat. One of his 

atheistic friends scoffed at him, and said: “I do not 
know why you did that, for you say you do not believe 
in God.” ‘Yes,’ replied the old philosopher, “that is 
right. We salute, but we do not speak.”’ 

There are many men who salute God, but only a 
few who speak to Him. It is not enough to bow the 
knee humbly before God, merely recognizing His 


majesty and sovereignty, for if there be a God there: 


is much that man must say to Him. And so we come 
to this important question of prayer. 

There are many people who say that prayer is 
difficult, and that, therefore, they do not pray. I 
think it is really a question as to what you mean by 
prayer. I believe that some of our best prayers go up 
to God when we ourselves do not realize it. Prayer, 
put very simply, is, as the hymn says, “‘the soul’s sin- 
cere desire.’ The only real prayer comes from the 
heart. What a man is speaks louder than what a 
man says. 

Sometimes in the crisis of life, when our burdens 
become too heavy and we reach the breaking point, 
we discover that we cannot always trust ourselves, 
and that our faith in our friends is not sufficient for 


our needs. We then begin to feel that there is some- 
one greater whom we must trust. That is instinctive 
prayer. 


Sir Leslie Stephen, who lived in the latter part of 
the last century and made a distinguished contribution 
to English literature and science, was an agnostic. 
On the death of his wife he wrote to a friend and said: 
“T feel I do want to thank somebody that I loved her 
as well as any man can love.’”’ Don’t you feel that 
too, sometimes, that desire to thank someone, per- 
haps for a true friend, a cheerful home, a loving wife 
or husband, a note of music, the beauty of the spring? 
‘That is why a real “live” church is a house of prayer. 
You have come here this morning, at least I hope you 
have, to worship and commune with God, to talk to 
Someone with a heart wider than any human heart, 
with a mind bigger than any human mind. Someone 
who can take upon Himself the weary weight of our 
weakness and sin. When you feel the shame of our war- 
torn world, the shame of our misguided civilization, 
the shame of your own personal life, you are praying. 
You say: ‘“‘Aren’t things dreadful? To whom can we 
turn for help?”’ All that is prayer, the cry of the 
human heart for something bigger than itself. 

Prayer, then, is speaking to God. Get clear in 
your mind what that means. Go out for a minute or 
two beneath the stars and try to realize some of the 
mysteries and the immensities of this amazing uni- 
verse. Then when you pray, tell yourself that you are 
going to speak to the Creator and Maker of the stars 
and the planets. If our prayers become dull, com- 
monplace and mechanical, as they often do, would it 


*Sermon preached in recognition of the World-wide Fel- 
lowship of Prayer. 


not be better before we pray to spend a few moments 
thinking what God is? 

Secondly, prayer is not an attempt to guide God 
but to let God guide us. It has been said that prayer 
is so great a power that by it we can “‘move the hands 
that move ‘the universe.”’ I am afraid many of our 
prayers are just like that. They so often sound like 
an attempt to win God over to our point of view, to’ 
obtain His support in something that we want to do, 
to plead with Him to intervene on our behalf in some 
struggle that is becoming too hard for us. Have you 
ever thought what a chaos this world would be in if 
our own little wills and desires prevailed? It is we 
who must place ourselves humbly and trustfully into 
the hands of God, that we ourselves may be moved 
by Him towards that which is His will for us. 

Thirdly, prayer does not depend for its efficacy 
upon our language but upon our sincerity. The 
great thing in prayer is to be oneself. It is no use try- 
ing to be anybody else in the presence of One to whom 
all hearts are open, all desires known, and from whom 
no secrets are hid. Therefore, the language which we 
use in our prayers should be our own. We need not 
bother about how it sounds. After all, many of the 
best prayers never express themselves in language. 
They are just deep desires and longings, that we feel 
and bring to God without a word. All things should 
lead us to the Presence of God and to that inward 
strengthening, serenity, and love which signifies that 
He dwells within, then we shall be able to say with 
Brother Lawrence: ““The time of business does not 
differ from the time of prayer; and in the noise and 
clatter of my kitchen, while several persons are at the 
same time calling for different things, I possess God in 
as great tranquillity as if I were upon my knees at the 
Blessed Sacrament.” 

Fourthly, prayer is never a substitute for work. 
lt would be quite ridiculous, for example, for a student 
to idle away his time and then at the examination pray 
for success. Paul was a great man of prayer, but no 
man ever worked harder. The two things go together. 
In 1860 Charles Kingsley refused on one occasion to 
join in prayer for the end of heavy rains because he 
felt the rains were a gift of God which would ward off 
cholera, then seriously threatening the population of 
England, by cleaning the drains of the cities, sweeping 
away refuse and giving the poor an abundance of 
sweet, clean water. No wonder Charles Kingsley 
interpreted his religion as “Muscular Christianity.” 
One of the things that turned Lenin against the Chris- 
tian Church was that once during a famine in Russia 
he saw a priest leading a ceremonial procession of 
villagers and scattering ‘“‘holy” water on the fields, 
and muttering incantations; whereas what was ur- 
gently needed was a system of agriculture and irriga- 
tion. 

One more point: In a well-known passage in the 
Sermon on the Mount, Jesus said, “‘But thou, when 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut the door, pray to thy Father.” The true 
Christian never wants to escape any challenge. Where 
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the need is greatest, there must his witness be heard. 
But in order to obtain the power and faith with which 
to meet that challenge, a man must be able to draw 
upon the abundant resources of the great world 
“within,”’ for the things which we see are temporal, 
but the things which are unseen are eternal. 

Once again the lights are going out all over the 
world, and men walk in darkness rather than in the 
light. During the Munich crisis of September, 1938, 
a Fellowship of Prayer was organized in Great Britain, 
and today over two million men and women are pray- 
ing daily that the peace of God and His righteousness 
may descend upon this war-torn world of ours. And 
now the churches of America are linking up with the 
churches in every land to form a World-wide Fellow- 
ship of Prayer. I do hope you will join that Fellow- 
ship. What a tremendous spiritual power would be 
let loose in this unhappy world if millions of men and 
women all over the world were earnestly and sin- 
cerely praying every day for themselves, the end of 
this tragic war and the establishment of a just peace. 

Remember 


“More things are wrought by Prayer 
Than this world dreams of .... 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of Prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


* ** * 


NO 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


IS name was Charles—a decent and pleasant 
name. Charles was eight, and the desire of his 
young life was ice cream. His most frequent 

dream was of a high mountain of ice cream with no- 
body around to say: ‘“‘That’s enough, Charles.”’ 

It seemed to Charles that his life was beset by 
people who said: “‘ No, Charles.”” All the best things 
to do, to eat, to enjoy—it was always: ‘‘ No, Charles.” 

Charles was resolved that, when he was grown 
up and married and had children of his own, he would 
never, never, say NO. His children should never 
have the hard, tortured life he had as a boy. 

Yet one might have thought Charles to be a for- 
tunate boy. He lived in a delightful house and had 
parents who were nice to the outward eye. But every- 
body knows how difficult and unmanageable parents 
sometimes are. What seems a perfectly good father 
can be just as unsympathetic as can be when one loses 
one’s bicycle or gets nothing but E’s at school. 

Well, it so happened that Charles’ dream of a 
mountain of ice cream came true, or as true as need 
be. For Charles had a good-natured but rash uncle 
who slipped a dollar into Charles’ hand one Sunday 
afternoon. So there was Charles with a dollar in his 
pocket, and the dollar did something to comfort him 
in the pain he felt when his mother most unreasonably 
said “‘ No, Charles” at dinner to his request for a fourth 
helping of ice cream. 

After dinner Charles went out to look for his 
friend Bill—or so everyone thought. But Charles 
did not look for Bill. He stole down the road. At the 


corner he quickened his pace to a trot. He arrived 
at the drugstore a little out of breath. He did remem- 
ber that his parents always said “No’’ to the drug- 
store on Sunday; but this he chose to put aside. In 
the drugstore he wriggled on toa seat. He ordered, of 
course, ice cream. Chocolate—good! Next, vanilla 
—good! Next, mixed—good! Then he went back to 
chocolate. And then—but I will not go on. 

The kind man at the drugstore was surprised. 
He knew Charles. He also was anxious. “Better not 
have any more, Charles,’’ he said humanely. But 
Charles pulled out his dollar, showed it, and continued. 

Some time later, with a few cents in his pocket, 
Charles went home. He did not run. 

I suppose now you are ready to be told how ill 
Charles was and how disturbed his parents were. 
But I cannot tell you that, for Charles was not ill, and, 
if his parents were disturbed, nobody knew it. In 
short, Charles got away with that adventure and felt 
that nobody was the wiser. Only, at supper Charles 
was not hungry, and he refused scrambled eggs. 
Otherwise he was as usual. 

By next Sunday Charles had almost forgotten 
his dream-come-true until lunch time, when a great 
slab of ice cream came to him, and he refused it. 
“Why, Charles!’ said Mother. ‘‘Do you feel ill?” 

Charles shook his head. ‘“‘I feel fine,” he said. ‘I 
just don’t feel like ice cream, that’s all.”’ 

The family took this fairly quietly. Charles’ 
brothers were callous. “‘Good,” they cried. ‘‘Some- 
body else’ll have a chance for once.” 

What is the end of the story? Well, Charles is 
now fifteen, and he has never touched ice cream since 
that famous Sunday. A great shame—but he does not 
feel like it, that is all. And if you asked him, when he 
was in the right mood, what is the grandest word in the 
English language, Charles might answer, NO. 

Now let nobody think this story is only about ice 
cream. Far from it. 

* * * 
HAVE YOU HEARD THESE? 

Among little-known historical facts uncovered by research 
workers for the Historical Records Survey of the Work Projects 
Administration, are the following: 

Dispensing liquor at the erection of the new Congregational 
Center Meetinghouse of Charlton in 1798 was quite an elaborate 
procedure. One committee was selected to provide the liquor, 
another to pass it out, and the carpenters were delegated to de- 
cide when the refreshments should start. 

How would you like to buy beef at six and eight cents a 
pound? That’s all it cost in Weymouth, back in 1777. Grass-fed 
beef in those days bought 8d (about six cents), while stall-fed- 
beef brought the higher figure (4d). Rates for commodities were 
established by the selectmen and town committee on Feb. 17 of 
that year. 

A contractor today would get quite a shock if he received a 
bill such as that which William Porter, a stone mason, presented 
for work in constructing the Worcester County Law Library in 
Worcester, in 1803. The notation for Sept. 3 reads: “By his ac- 
count, $101.75; money for grog, $.25.” 

Throwing stones or sticks within half a mile of the meeting- 
house was considered a violation of law in Abington back in 1788, 
we find by a perusal of early records of the town. The ruling, 
which prohibited throwing in the neighborhood of the church or 
setting up objects at which to throw, was passed by the voters 
on June 9 of that year. 
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What Seek You ? 


An Easter Play 


Mary Russell 


Characters 
Thomas, the gardener, a man of sixty. 


The Crusader, a European, in his late 
thirties. 


The Child, a boy of seven. 


Martha, a young married woman, about 
thirty-five. 


Joel, a lad of fifteen. 


(All characters, except the Crusader, 
are Hebrews, residents of Jerusalem.) 


Time: The twelfth century. 


Place: A garden outside Jerusalem. 


Story of the Play 


A Crusader who has come to Jerusalem 
with his comrades in an effort to rescue 
the Holy Sepulcher from pagan hands, 
begins to question whether or not the men 
have found the real tomb in which Jesus 
was placed. He goes in search of another 
tomb which he learns is within an ancient 
garden on the other side of the city. There 
he meets Thomas, the gardener. Thomas 
is a man past middle life, calm, contented, 
friendly. He admits the presence of the 
tomb but declares it to be old, empty, 
valueless. But the Crusader is not to be 
so easily convinced. He insists on visiting 
the tomb, positive that it will be the right 
one and that he will be shown a sign when 
he stands before it. As he rests in the 
garden he is interested in the many who 
seek Thomas with their burdens and prob- 
lems—the Child, the Youth, the Woman 
in sorrow. He is amazed at Thomas’ 
sympathy and understanding and advice, 
and concludes that the tomb is blessing 
him with gifts above those that other men 
have. Eagerly he continues his quest, posi- 
tive that when he has seen that tomb he 
too will be richly blessed, both with 
abundant life here and eternal life here- 
after. But his investigation does not bring 
the hope he expected. He returns to the 
garden discouraged, still doubting. There 
in the quiet beauty of the place Thomas 
shows him that men are not blessed or 
changed by knowledge of an empty tomb 
but by knowing the Christ and his teach- 
ings. Gradually the Crusader accepts the 
truth and returns home on another Crusade 
—to seek the Christ, and to help others 
know him, and so gain eternal life. 


Scene: 
salem. 


The effect of a garden may be secured in 
either of two ways. First, by the use of 
flowers and plants brought for church deco- 
rations plus a few tall shrubs, or even a single 
cypress or cedar. Second, by use of card- 
board shapes of trees or plants against a blue 
or green curtain. The garden might well be 
arranged on different levels to suggest terraces 


An ancient garden outside Jeru- 


so familiar in Eastern gardens, for care 
should be used to have this garden quite un- 
like an American garden. One way would be 
to have flowering plants, in pots, as azalea, 
set inside cardboard strips to suggest stone 
slabs separating and raising the garden 
ground from the paths. Shrubs and plants 
may be placed across the rear of the platform 
or grouped in one spot according to the num- 
ber available. 
area should be kept clear for the action of 
the play. 

Properties are few. An old well stands near 
the back in the left section, a stone bench at 
the right toward the front, and a similar bench 
toward the rear at center. There is an exit 
right to the street, and one left into an older 
portion of the garden which is not visible to 
the audience. Where necessary, entrances 
and exits may be made from the floor level 
of the auditorium, suggesting a garden on a 
hillside. The aim of each church should be 
to devise as effective a setting as is possible 
with the space and materials at its disposal. 

Low appropriate music precedes the open- 
ing of the curtain. If there is no curtain 
the music introduces the play. Thomas 
enters after a few bars have been played. 
The music is continued while Thomas walks 
among the plants, stooping now and then to 
examine a freshly blossomed one, or to 
straighten one that is bent down. Thomas is 
aman about sixty with a beard, and hair of 
neck-length. His face is serene, yet thought- 
ful. He wears a one-piece garment of 
Hebrew fashion, preferably of purple, and 
reaching to the ankles. It is tied about the 
waist with a cord or narrow sash. It is not 
new, neither is it shabby or soiled, but one 
that has seen wear. In his hand Thomas 
has an Eastern rake made of reeds and pieces 
of wood. By fastening twigs to an American 
wooden rake and winding the handle with 
brown crepe paper a good imitation of one 
may be secured. Thomas moves and speaks 
in an unhurried manner. His words are 
calm, confident, forceful. 

After Thomas has been on the stage for a 
moment or two, long enough for the audience 
to appreciate the setting and to have gained an 
idea of his character, the Crusader enters, 
and the music ceases. 


This play is copyrighted material 
and no copy of it or any part of it may 
legally be used. The right to give 
productions of the play is secured by 
the purchase of sufficient copies to 
supply each member of the cast. 


These may be obtained from The 
Christian Leader, 16 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass., or The Christian 
Register, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
All other rights are held by Mary 
Russell, Newark, N. J. 


In every case a large central . 


The Crusader is a man in his late thirties, 
dressed as a man of western Europe in the 
eleventh century, and wearing the cross of the 
Crusader. He is weary, ill, travel-stained. 
He glances quickly about the garden, then. 
clasps hand to heart as though in pain. He 
reels, seems about to fall but recovers himself, 
and gasps his question to Thomas, who has: 
turned at the Crusader’s entrance and has 
been gazing at him in mild surprise. 


Crusader. Is this... .the garden 
of Joseph? 

Thomas. This is the garden of Joseph, 
my master. Would you see him? 

Crusader. Not now. ’Tis his garden I 
seek. (Drops on bench downstage right.) 
I would find . . . . (Leans back on bench, 
hand to his head. Thomas drops rake and 
hurries to him.) 

Thomas. You are ill! 
him.) Hurt? 

Crusader. It is nothing. 
all right in a moment. 

Thomas. Do not try to speak. Rest 
and I will bring you water. (Goes to well, 
dips water with gourd and returns to Cru- 
sader.) Drink. This water will refresh 
you, for the well is deep and the water cold. 
(Crusader drinks.) 

Crusader. Thanks. I feel better al- 
ready. (Passes gourd to Thomas.) 

Thomas. You are a stranger in these 


parts. Have you come from far? 


(Bending over 


I shall be 


Crusader. Froma great distance, from 
western Europe. 
Thomas. Europe? I know it not. 


Does it lie beyond Joppa, near to the 
sea? 


Crusader. Far beyond Joppa and the 
sea. 
Thomas. Was your passage rough? 


Did you encounter storms? 

Crusader. I came not by vessel but on 
foot. Over mountains and valleys, across 
rivers and plains, through towns and desert, 
have I come. By way of Germany, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Constantinople, Syria, and 
so at last to the Holy Land, even to this 
sacred city—Jerusalem. 

Thomas. You mean you walked all 
those weary miles? 

Crusader. Every step of the way. 

Thomas. Could you not procure pas- 
sage? Surely you are not a poor man? 

Crusader. Twas not for lack of 
money that I walked. But to gain forgive- 
ness of my sins, to win eternal peace. For 
such were promised all men who would 
make this crusade. 

Thomas. Who promised you that? 

Crusader. The church. Her leaders 
went about the countries, exhorting men to 
leave home, family, country, and journey 
to the Holy Land, to rescue Christ’s tomb 
from pagan hands, and give it unto Chris- 
tians. 

Thomas (peering more closely at him). 
Are you one of those men called Crusad- 
ers? 

Crusader (proudly). Iam. With thou- 
sands of other men I journeyed here, seek- 
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ing the tomb in which the Savior was 
laid. 

Thomas. Yet you speak our language, 
though somewhat different from our people. 

Crusader. Abel, the shoemaker in our 
town, taught me. When I was a boy there 
were Crusaders starting for the Holy Land 
and I would have come with them, but they 
said I was too young. It was then I found 
Abel. He told me of this country where 
he had lived as a boy, he taught me to 
speak your language. And now I am here! 
(In lower tone, touched with sadness.) I am 
more fortunate than many of my com- 
rades, for hundreds who started with us 
never reached this land. They sickened 
and died, were slaughtered by enemies, or 
perished of thirst in the desert. 


Thomas. Poor men! Their sacrifice 
was in vain. 

Crusader. Yet they started. They 
were willing to make the crusade. Surely 


they will be rewarded for that! 

Thomas. Was it His command, that 
men seek His tomb? 

Crusader (puzzled). His? 

Thomas. The Master’s. I remember 
some of his words . . . . that men should 
love one another, should seek the kingdom 
of God, should live as He showed them. 
But that they should seek a tomb! (Shakes 
head thoughtfully as though unable to un- 
derstand.) 

Crusader. ’Tis the church bade us 
come. But surely Christ will reward those 
who save His tomb from destruction, who 
rescue it from unbelievers. We who help 
in this great mission are promised for- 
giveness of our sins, peace and joy in this 
world, with life everlasting. (Makes sign 
of cross.) 

Thomas. But you have gotten off 
your way. The tomb you seek is yonder 
in Jerusalem, on the other side from here. 
How came you to be separated from your 
companions? 

Crusader. I left them after I had 
visited that place they call the holy sep- 
ulcher. I was there, though! I went 
through that church men have erected. I 
walked among the ruins of an older build- 
ing. I went down underneath and stood 
before that ancient rounded tomb, and 
my heart leaped with joy, for I thought I 
was beholding the very spot where our 
Lord’s body had been placed. (Pause.) 
But when I came again into the street. . . . 
I saw .... 1 saw things that caused me 
to wonder, to question whether or not that 
could be the true sepulcher. 

Thomas. What was it you saw? 

Crusader. As I have told you, great 
blessings with peace and joy were promised 


-to us who came on this crusade. Yet many 


things have puzzled me. Ere we reached 
this place there was quarreling, even fight- 
ing among the men who marched together. 
That night when I came up from the tomb 
and stepped into the street I found our 
men fighting with the Arabs, pursuing 
them, killing them. Those very men who 


an hour before had knelt in humble adora- 
tion before that tomb now lifted blood- 
stained hands against their fellowmen. 
Then I doubted. Surely there was some 
mistake. That could not be the holy sep- 
ulcher. 

Thomas. But did you not come to take 
the tomb from the Mohammedans? Did 
you expect them to surrender it without a 
struggle? 

Crusader (shaking his head in puzzale- 
ment). I can’t understand it. Once it all 
seemed so right, a holy thing. But now 

. now I am not sure. Yet if that is 
not the true tomb .. . . if men have not 
found the one in which our Lord was 
laide os << 

Thomas. 
you saw. 

Crusader (drawing nearer Thomas). But 
not all. Others there be who doubt, who 
claim that Joseph’s garden was on this 
side of the city. An old man, yonder in 
Jerusalem, told me that one Joseph owns 
an ancient garden here now. And that 
there is a tomb in it. 


Most men so name the one 


Thomas. You mean my master? 
Crusader. Thesame. There isa tomb 
within this garden? (Looks about.) 
Thomas. There is one yonder in the 
old garden. (Points offstage left.) 
Crusader (eager). Is it very old? 
Thomas. Old and broken. It has not 


been used for generations. No one knows 
who made it. 
Crusader. 
Take me to it! 
shall know. 


Thomas. 


It may be His. (Rising.) 
For when I have seen it, I 


How can you know? 
Crusader. I shall know when I have 
gazed upon it. There will be a sign. Is 
there not already one sign given? A 
Joseph owns this garden, even as another 
Joseph owned that ancient garden. There 
will be a sign, a miracle perhaps. (Face 
lights up with joy, voice rises in exultation.) 
Oh, what joy will be mine to look on that 
tomb! What peace will fill my soul! And 
what fame will come to me when the world 
learns that I . . . . J found the real holy 
sepulcher, and saved it for Christianity! 
Ton cet l seep e's (Dropse back: .to* bench 
exhausted.) 
Thomas. There, now you have tired 
yourself again! You are weak from your 
long journey, and the excitement. Rest 
awhile here in the garden. It is quiet and 
the flowers will cheer you with their color 
and perfume. You will soon feel better. 
Crusader (struggling to rise). But I 
must be up and on. I must find that tomb 
before another shall discover it. I.... 
(Drops back on bench.) You are right; 1a 
weary, and ill besides. I will rest awhile, 
for I would not faint when I near the tomb. 
(Relaxes on bench, facing upstage.) I can 
watch from here and see if another comes 
this way. 
(Thomas picks up rake and starts across 
garden, but stops as Child comes running 
in from left, his hands held together.) 


Child. Oh, look, Thomas, a little baby 
bird! (Holds up hands to Thomas.) 

Thomas (placing own hands over Child’s 
and looking down at them). Why, so it is! 
Where did you find it? 

Child. On the ground, under the big fig 
tree. It must have fallen from the nest. 

Thomas. So it did! Perhaps it tried to 
follow the mother bird and fell. Poor little 
thing, trying too early to use its wings! 

Child. I picked it up and brought it 
here so nothing would catch it or hurt it. 

Thomas (hand on Child’s shoulder). Of 
course you wouldn’t want any harm to 
come to this little sparrow! 

Child. Oh no, Thomas! 
picked up the bird. 

Thomas. Yes, yes, I know. (Brief 
pause after which Thomas speaks slowly as 
if thinking aloud.) How worried the 
mother bird will be when she returns and 
finds her little one gone! Poor mother 
bird, I wonder what she will do! 

Child. She’ll look around for it, and 
call it. 

Thomas. So she will. Do you think 
she will fly here and look in your hands for 
the bird? 

(Crusader unnoticed by others raises him- 
self on elbow and listens.) 

Child (looking quickly at Thomas, who is 
gently stroking bird). Oh, no, she won’t 
do that! The tree is out there in the old 
garden. (Points offstage left.) She’ll look 
there for the bird. She would be afraid to 
come close to me, even if she knew I had 
the bird. 

Thomas. Um... . yes, birds are shy. 
(Stoops and begins slowly to pull up weeds.) 
Poor lost baby bird! Poor anxious mother 
bird, unable to find her little one! 

Child (after brief pause while he seems 
to be thinking). Thomas, do you think we 
could put the bird back in the nest, or 
where the mother bird could find it? 

Thomas (straightening up and smiling 
at Child). Well, now I believe we could, 
you and I together. If I held you up close 
to the tree, do you think you could reach 
the nest, or place the little bird on a branch 
near it? 

Child. Of courseI can!. And I’d watch 
that no harm came to it. I’d keep just as 
still as still can be, so not to frighten the 
mother bird. 

Thomas. Now that will help! 

Child. The mother bird will know how 
to help the baby bird, won’t she, even if we 
can’t reach the nest? 

Thomas. She’ll know. Other birds 
have fallen out of nests before now. She’ll 
teach it to fly, and watch that no harm 
comes to it. The father bird will help her. 

Child. Let’s go right now and put it 
back before the mother bird comes and 
finds it gone! (Takes step toward exit.) 

Thomas. Yes, this is the right mo- 
ment. We'll go now. 

(The Child runs offstage left, with Thomas 
following more slowly. The Crusader, now 
sitting up and leaning forward, watches them 


That’s why I 
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from sight, a slow understanding smile 
breaking over his face. He remains in that 
position for a few seconds, his facial ex- 
pressions revealing his thoughts—he has dis- 
covered a secret and is well pleased. Then he 
rises, cautiously crosses the stage and peers 
off left, then turns and begins to look fur- 
tively among the plants and shrubs as though 
seeking for some hidden thing. Not finding 
anything he goes to well and is drinking when 
Thomas enters, left.) 


Thomas. Feeling better, friend? 

Crusader. Much. I can goonmy way 
now. 

Thomas. I thought a little time spent 


in my garden would refresh you. The 
water too. That has helped. 

Crusader. There is more than water 
and flowers here. 

Thomas (looking about, his face and 
manner expressing delight in what he sees). 
Yea, much more. There is beauty. Water 
for the thirsty, flowers for the sick, beauty 
for everyone. 


Crusader. Are you not forgetting the 
sepulcher? 
Thomas. It is not worth remembering. 


’Tis old and broken. I have planted vines 
over it and flowers about it, to hide its 


ugliness. 

Crusader. Perhaps you have not 
wished others to see it. 

Thomas. That is so, I would hide it 
from their eyes. 

Crusader. But I shall see it! I will 
know its secret. 

Thomas. There is no secret. 

Crusader. Then why keep others from 
seeing that tomb? 

Thomas. Why should they look on it 


when there is so much beauty for them to 
enjoy? Why consider that abode of the 
dead when life is all about them? 

Crusader (looking searchingly at Thom- 
as). Hither you are very wise, old gar- 
dener, or you are exceeding foolish. Don’t 
you realize how the tomb has blessed you? 
Its very presence here helps you. 
made you different from others. 

Thomas. ‘Tis not the tomb, for I have 
not been near it for months, except to trim 
the vines. 

(Martha enters upstage left. She is an 
attractive woman of about thirty-five, though 
her face is sad. She is dressed in typical 
Palestinian style, a water jar on her shoulder. 
Thomas sees her and goes to meet her. The 
Crusader relaxes on bench, watches unnoticed 
by Martha, forgotten by Thomas.) 

Thomas. So you have come at last, 
Martha! I wondered what was keeping 
you, for it is your custom to come early for 
water. 

Martha. I could not leave Enos. All 
night he burned with fever, and the pain in 
his head nearly drove him mad. But now 
he sleeps. (Takes jar from shoulder.) 

Thomas. ’Twas as I feared. (Reaches 
for jar.) Let me fill the jar while you rest a 
moment. (Indicates bench near center.) 
Sit here, close to the flowers. 


It has 


Martha (sitting down). You are always 
kind, Thomas, always thinking of others. 
Thomas. We should all be kind to you, 
Martha, for you carry a heavy load these 


days. But forget your care now and en- 
joy the flowers. (Goes to well.) 
Martha. They are beautiful. They 


seem more lovely than ever this spring. 
Flowers grow for you as for no other per- 
son. (The Crusader, who has been idly listen- 
ing and watching, now appears more im- 
terested, but does not betray his presence to 
Martha.) 


Thomas (returning with jar). I’m sorry - 


your husband is bad again. He has been 
ill so long. 

Martha. Ten long months, yet he 
never complains. But I know, when he 
inquires about the other merchants, that he 
is longing to be at his business again. He 
is so brave and patient. 

Thomas. ’Tis your own sweet spirit 
gives him strength. 

Martha. Often these days my spirit 
falters. I become weak, and afraid. I see 
Enos fastened to that bed of pain. And I 
know he grows weaker. I can’t escape the 
truth. If he should .... (Turns head 
aside, her hand to her face.) 

Thomas. Why think of the future, 
Martha? Is there not enough in the pres- 
ent to claim your attention? (When she 
does not answer he goes on.) Have you not 
always found strength for your burdens, 
even the heavy ones? (Begins to pick 
flowers slowly.) Can you not have faith for 
the future? 

Martha (facing Thomas). 
you shame me! 

Thomas. I meant not to do that. I 
was but trying to ease your burden, to 
drive away your fear, to help you look in 
another direction. (Still picking flowers.) 

Martha. You have done that. (Rises.) 
You and your beautiful garden have helped 
me again. Day after day I come here 
weary, and leave rested. I come dis- 
couraged, and go away confident. Now I 
can return to Enos with a smile on my lips 
and cheer in my voice. (Glances at garden.) 
Your garden does help me, especially now 
when the flowers are in bloom. 

Thomas. It is a fair garden. The 
flowers are so full of life now that it is 
spring, that they have to burst into beauty. 
(Gives her the flowers he has picked.) Take 
these with you. They will brighten the 
room for Enos. 

Martha (taking flowers). . Thanks, 
Thomas. They will cheer us both. (She 
smiles at him, then goes slowly toward exit, 
and offstage. Thomas and Crusader watch 
her from sight. When she has gone Thomas 
picks up rake as though to go on with his 
work, but the Crusader interrupts.) 

Crusader (rising and coming quickly to 
Thomas). NowIcan goon. My strength 
has returned. (In more solemn tone.) 
Tell me, where lies the tomb? 

Thomas. The tomb? Are you still 
determined to see it? 


Oh, Thomas, 


Crusader. Yes, yes, do not delay me! 
I must see it. Iam sure this time. Have I 
not seen its power working? Show me the 
way, for I would have its blessing. 

Thomas (pointing offstage left). ’Tis 
but a few steps yonder. Take the path by 
the olive trees, and you will come to it. 

Crusader. I shall find it! I could not 
fail now. And when I have seen it, it will 
do for me what it has done for you. It will 
give me the peace I have craved, the vision 
I have sought, the joy I have missed. I 
shall know contentment at last, and be as- 
sured of eternity. (He strides offstage left, 
his face radiant, his chest up, his step firm. 
He is every inch the Crusader.) 

Thomas (shaking his head sorrowfully 
when Crusader has gone). Another disap- 
pointment for him. 

(Joel, a youth of fifteen, enters. He is 
eager, full of life, and attractively dressed in 
white tunic to knees, with short bright-col- 
ored mantle. He wears no headdress. His 
face is turned offstage, watching the Crusader, 
whom he has met.) 


Joel. Who is that? A stranger by his 
dress. 

Thomas. A Crusader seeking the Holy 
Sepulcher. 


Joel (advancing toward Thomas). What, 
another? Will they never cease coming? 
But what does that one here? ’Tis in the 
city he should be, at the church of the 
Holy Sepulcher. 

Thomas. He has been there. But he 
doubts if it can be the true sepulcher. 

Joel. Wise man. How could any one 
know after all these centuries? Jerusalem 
has been destroyed and rebuilt, the lines 
of the city changed, old sites destroyed. 

Thomas. He thinks the true tomb may 
be yonder in this garden. 

Joel. So that’s why he is here! Well, 
let him think so if it gives him joy. What 
does it matter? One spot is as good as 
another, if one must have a tomb. But 
I’ve got other things to talk of, Thomas. 
(Goes to bench center, his face serious.) 

Thomas. What is it today, Joel? 

Joel. The ships set out to sea again 
next week. (Pulls a spear of grass.) 
James is going with them, and I would go 
too. 

Thomas (leaning on rake). So James 
is going? : 

Joel. Yes, his father says he may go, 
but my father won’t give his consent. 
But I’m going, Thomas! I want to see 
something of the world. 

Thomas (leaning on rake). There is 
much to see. I remember when I wanted 
to go. 

Joel (surprised). 
you want to go? 

Thomas. Oh, yes! I thought I couldn’t 
live unless I could sail on one of those big 
ships that put out from Joppa. I was 
willing to do anything to pay my way. 

Joel. Did you go? 

Thomas. No, they wouldn’t take me, 
couldn’t use a boy my size. But I’d made 


You, Thomas? Did 


- so much I want to see and do! 
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up my mind to see the world, so I went 
with the shepherds into the hills. I went 
up into the north country, that meant 
going places I’d never seen. But I didn’t 
get to sea. I stayed in the hills until 
Joseph, my master, brought me here and 
put me into his garden. If I hadn’t been 
so impatient to be at men’s work I could 
have had more time at school, for my 
father was paying a master to teach me, 
the way yours does. There are things 
about people, and places, and what men 
think, that I shall never know now. 

Joel. Why, Thomas, I didn’t know you 
wanted to know things like those! I 
thought you were content with your gar- 
den. 

Thomas. I do like the garden, but 
sometimes I get to thinking about what 
I’ve missed. You know, a man can always 
learn a trade or a profession, or go to the 
hills . . . . or sea, but he can’t go back 
into the schoolroom and sit on a bench 
with children, not after you are grown. 

Joel. But Thomas. . 

Thomas (interrupting). It was just that 
I was in too great a hurry to be a man. 
(Turns to work. There is a moment of si- 
lence while Joel watches Thomas. When 
Thomas speaks, his tone is casual, inter- 
ested in the boy’s problem.) Now, about 
this sea trip of yours, Joel? 

Joel. Oh, that! It will have to wait. 
There will be ships next year, and the one 
after that. 

Thomas. So there will. And this year? 

Joel. I shall go back to school as my 
father planned. I suppose I should be glad 
that he is willing to pay for me to go, not 
all the boys can go. It’s tiresome listening 
to that old man talk, but I’ll go again. 
(Looks suddenly at Thomas, and begins to 
grin.) You know that, Thomas! You 
knew it all the time! I don’t know why, 
but things look different when I talk them 
over with you, Thomas. Now my father 
was terribly angry because I teased to go 
to sea, and my mother wept. But I was 
going anyway. But you... . you say 
nothing against my going, yet I know that 
I shan’t go, that winter will find me here 
in school, even though I don’t like it. 

Thomas. You're a sensible lad, Joel. 
That’s why you’ve changed your mind. 
You know it will be better for you to stay 
home this year. And there’s always the 
future. 

Joel (eager again). Ishall travel some 
day, all over the world, see strange coun- 
tries and the people in them. Oh, there is 
I wish I 
could live forever! 

Thomas. And so you will. 

Joel. But I mean here, in this world. 

Thomas. What does it matter where 
we live? Think of that Crusader. He 
lives in a land we’ve never seen, and we 
live in a country he had never visited un- 
til this week. Yet we were all living. It 
doesn’t matter so much where we live as 
how we live. 


Joel. You mean we should live the 
best we can wherever we are. 

Thomas. Shouldn’t we be growing 
stronger and wiser year after year? Should 
not we try to make ourselves and the world 
better? Look at my garden. Aren’t the 
plants prettier than they were three months 
ago? And these shrubs. See how much 
taller they are than they were last year. 
Spring should never find us where summer 
left us. We should be on a higher level, 
risen into new life, with fresh ideas and 
ambitions. 

Joel. Ido think of things lately that I 
never thought of before. There are so 
many things I want to know about, so 
many questions I want to ask. 

Thomas. See, your mind is growing, 
even as your body has! Keep on thinking, 
wondering, asking questions. That’s the 
way to gain knowledge, to understand 
yourself and others, to become tolerant of 
those who do not think as you do. 

Joel. But that is only for this world. 
I want to know about the other, where we 
go when we leave this life. 

Thomas (thoughifully). I suppose every 
person who has been born into this world 
has asked that question, has wanted to 
know what lies beyond. But no one has 
found the answer. 

Joel. We talked about it in class last 
week, but some of us didn’t think as the 
teacher did. 

Thomas. There are many ideas. Each 
person must take the one he likes best. 
But this we do know—we have now. We 
have this present. What are we doing 
with it? Do we live it as well as we could? 

Joel. Not always. Lots of times we 
do things we know we shouldn’t. 

Thomas. Yes, we all do that. Then 
why should we spend time wondering 
about another life when we haven’t learned 
how to live this one well? 

Joel. We could do both. 

Thomas. So we could. Now you’re 
young with most of your life ahead of you. 
Your task is to be preparing for those 
years, to make yourself into the best person 
you are capable of being. Get all the 
knowledge you can now. 

Joel. I could be learning about those 
countries I’m going to visit some day, 
then they wouldn’t seem so strange when 
I landed in them. It would make the time 
of waiting easier too. Oh, Thomas, I get 
so tired of going up to the teacher’s house 
every day and learning the things he tells 
us. We have to repeat long passages from 
the law, learn about the history of our 
people, and do problems in mathematics. 
Now if he would tell us more about the 
world of today I’d like it lots better—and 
talk about things I want to know. 

Thomas. Perhaps he will if he knows 
you want him to. 

Joel. I’m going to ask him. (Starts 
toward exit, then stops.) I think I’ll go home 
first and tell my father that I’m not going 
on the ship. 


Thomas (with approval). It is by such 
decisions and acts that you grow, Joel. 

Joel. I like to talk with you, Thomas. 
You make me think. 

Thomas. Well, now I’m glad. I like 
to think too. Sometimes I get to thinking 
as I work here in my garden. You wouldn’t 
believe that flowers could make a person 
think, but they do. 

(Slight sound offstage left, Joel turns to 
look in that direction.) 

Joel. Your Crusader is returning. I’ll 
be off. 

(Goes offstage left, whistling. He meets: 
the Crusader at exit. The Crusader looks 
searchingly at Joel, then goes downstage 
toward bench. He seems more weary and 
dejected than before.) 

Thomas (approaching him). You found 
the tomb? 

Crusader. Yes, I found it. But noth- 
ing happened. No sign, no miracle. I am 
still weary, ill, filled with doubt. 


Thomas. I would have spared you if 
I could. 
Crusader. But I was sure I was right. 


It seemed reasonable that the sepulcher 
should be on this side of the city. And 
then I saw you! Nowhere had I seen such 
kindness. You had time to bother with 
the little child and his bird, to comfort the 
woman in her sorrow, to help me, a stranger. 
And the youth! I met him coming here 
and his face was sullen and angry, but now 
when he left you he was whistling and there 
was a smile in his eyes. And I knew these 
were not chance meetings, but your habit. 
I could tell by the words of your visitors. 
You have something few others have. 
And I thought it was because you lived 
near the tomb. 


Thomas. The tomb means nothing to 
me. 
Crusader. I thought it did. You had 


seen it, and knew of its presence. That I 
thought had made you kind, calm, content. 

Thomas. Iam what I am not because 
I have seen the tomb, but because I have 
seen Him, the Master. 

Crusader (amazed). Seen Him? What 
do you mean? ’Tis nine hundred years and 
more since He was in Jerusalem. 

Thomas. I have seen Him in his dis- 
ciples. 

Crusader (still puzzled). 
lived centuries ago. 

Thomas. I mean His later disciples, 
His followers who are living today. They 
who know the Master show Him to their 
friends. I have seen Him often. 

Crusader. But do you not treasure 
that tomb? It might be His. 

Thomas. What power has an empty 
tomb? Why seek it? Better to seek Him 
and His truth. 

Crusader. Yet the church bids us seek 
His tomb. Even now in my home country 
people are thinking of Histomb. For it is 
Eastertime. People crowd the cathedrals, 
decorate altars with flowers and candles, 
listen to joyful music, hear priests and 


But they too 
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bishops tell of the empty tomb, the risen 
Christ, resurrection of the dead, and life 
after death. 

Thomas. But unless He lives in those 
who listen they have no resurrection. He 
is the truth, the way, the life. In Him we 
live, for in His teachings and example we 
find a pattern for our own living, and so 
become like Him—loving, understanding, 
ready for service. 

Crusader. Then we should live as He 
did? 

Thomas. If you would have the things 
you seek—forgiveness of your sins, con- 
tentment of soul, life hereafter. 

Crusader. Those are the things I 
covet. ’Twas to attain them that I joined 
the Crusade. 

Thomas. Why covet what you may 
have? When you are truly sorry for your 
sins, they are forgiven you; if you would find 
joy and contentment of soul, serve your 
fellowmen; if you would have everlasting 
life, make this present one such as shall 
endure. 


Crusader. You think this life goes on 
—into eternity? 
Thomas. Why not? Is not now eter- 


nity for those who lived long ago? For 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, our fathers? Are 
they not still living by their deeds and 
records? And will they not continue to? 

Crusader. While Time lasts. 

Thomas. Time? This that men call 
Time is but a piece of Eternity, the part 
that we know now. 

Crusader. But that other part, that 
which lies beyond Death? 

Thomas. It is hidden from our sight. 
We may not know it yet. Perhaps it is 
better so. If we knew, we might think too 
much about it and so neglect work we 
should be doing. But of this I think we 
may be certain—nothing is ever lost. 
What we gain here, we keep. Eternity is 
what we make it. 

Crusader. I sought to buy eternal life, 
but you tell me I must work for it. I came 
seeking a tomb, but you have shown me the 
Master. He lives in you. (Rises.) I 
must go. There is much for me to do and 
learn and tell. 

Thomas. Now Isee the Master in you! 

Crusader (siariled). In me? 

Thomas. In you. For are you not 
already risen above that self that was 
proud to seek an empty tomb? 

Crusader. Foolish man that I was! 
But now I return to seek men, to show 
them the Master and His way of life, to 
find peace, joy, contentment. 

Thomas. Soshall you gain eternal life! 


(The Crusader bows his head for an in- 
stant, then, with a salute to Thomas, leaves 
stage right. He is not weary now, or over- 
emotionalized, but calm, confident, resolute, 
setting forth on quite a different crusade. 
Thomas watches him from sight, then returns 
to his work. Soft music begins when 
Thomas starts to work and continues until 
curtain is lowered.) 
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Far Over to Dr. Speer’s Side 


When Christianity Was New. 
Robert E. Speer. (Revell. $2.00.) 


No reader of religious books and no one 
interested in church activities needs an in- 
troduction to Dr. Speer. This reviewer is 
so great an admirer of him and, though a 
Universalist, agrees to so large an extent 
with Robert Speer’s views, that it is both 
delightful to him to read Dr. Speer’s books 
and dangerous for others to look for an un- 
biased review of his message. May I be- 
come personal? I note in the issue of The 
Christian Leader of Jan. 18, 1940, that some- 
one designating himself ‘‘S,”’ in the ‘‘Reac- 
tions,’ declares that the Leader book re- 
views are unreliable. Well, he had better 
not read this one, for frankly I am pretty 
far over to Dr. Speer’s side. And I have 
a hunch that “S’’ would not care for the 
book anyway. For it is only what one 
Christian student thinks from thorough 
Biblical study about the little Christian 
Church in the first century or two of its life. 
And as a reviewer I can only tell what I 
gather the book to be saying. By the way, 
Mr. Editor, you may fire me from this job 
any time you like. But if you keep me on 
still hitched to this reviewing grindstone 
and if I and my fellow reviewers are to be 
so mercilessly and publicly pilloried, I for 
one feel I must ask you to double my sal- 


By 


ary. 
Now let us return to ‘‘When Chris- 
tianity Was New.” The first four chapters _ 


give us nothing new. They deal with per- 
sonal and home life, primitive Christianity 
and such questions as social and economic 
problems, women and marriage and di- 
vorce, slavery, war, the relation of the 
Christian to the state, the early Church a 
fellowship and the race problem. And 
Dr. Speer agrees with many prior authors 
in these studies. But Dr. Speer accom- 
panies his findings with a complete set of 
Biblical chapter and verse references. And 
what he says is illuminated by comments 
clothed in beautiful language and example. 

But the last two chapters are not so easy 
to accept. They are doubtless true as to 
the early Church. But there are many 
modern Christians who have departed from 
the views here set forth. The question is, 
who is hurt by this, the early Church or 
these modern Christians? Here may arise 
controversy and discussion. The captions 
of these concluding chapters are ‘‘Primitive 
Christianity and ‘Other Religions,’ ’’ and 
“The Place of Christ in the Thought and 
Life of the Early Church.’”’ Says Dr. Speer 
in the first of these chapters: ‘Whatever 
changes come later in the forms or sys- 
tematizations and institutionalizings of 
Christianity, the Gospel in those central 
aspects which we have been considering 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


was wholly original and underived. It did 
not evolve out of life. It came from God, a 


- sheer new gift from above and without.” 


The early Church kept absolutely aloof 
from other religious cults in its day. Our 
question today is how closely must we 
imitate this? How far can we go in general 
fellowship and religious tolerance? What 
effect upon the Church of today and its 
missions will unrestrained liberalism have 
upon the Church in our world? There was 
no sign of collective syncretism in the early 
Church. 

As for the place of Christ in the church, 
the subject of the final chapter, it is 
summed up in these sentences: The Gospel 
is not about Christ, it is Christ. Chris- 
tianity is not a religion from man to God. 
It is God meeting man. It is not a religion 
about Jesus or an imitation of the religion 
of Jesus. The Gospel was not an appeal on 
the level of nature to the human will. It 
was the influx of a supernatural life trans- 
forming the individual and furnishing the 
ideal and the power of a new humanity born 
of and indwelt by the Life and Love of God 
incarnate in Christ in man. 

No matter what your theological dogmas 
are you cannot read Dr. Speer’s book with- 
out having a spiritual experience. And 
whatever the reader’s views are, if he is a 
Christian, he must agree that the more 
diffuse our religion is and away from Christ 


as center the weaker are our life and power, 


and the vaguer is our message. 
William Couden. 


* * 


Phenomenology or Noumenology? 


Edmund Husserl’s Phenomenology. 
By E. Parl Welch. (University of 
Southern California Press.) 


“On Apri! 26, 1938, the world of philos- 
ophy lost Edmund Husserl, the founder of 
the school of phenomenology.’’ Dr. Welch 
has met the occasion by publishing this 
volume. He presents in forty pages an ex- 
position of Husserl’s philosophy, adds a 
chapter comparing Phenomenology with 
Realism, and appends over twenty pages 
of bibliography. To one like the present 
reviewer who had never heard of Husserl, 
this small but substantial work is most wel- 
come, and all who wish to study the philos- 
ophy of this “founder of the school of 
phenomenology” will find it very useful. 

Phenomenology is a difficult word for 
the layman, and even to a technical philos- 
opher it would mean little if not explained. 
‘Husserl,”” we are told, “adopted the 
Greek usage”’ of the word ‘‘phenomenon.” 
If this were so, we would assume the 
‘phenomenon’? whose “ology’’ Husserl 
gives us to be an object in its changing and 
perceptible form as distinguished from its. 
substantial nature or true being, in other- 
words, a theory as to the nature of that. 
which appears. Husserl’s Phenomenology,. 
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however, is a theory of “pure transcen- 
‘dental consciousness in the light of pure 
intuition.” As such, I would prefer to call 
it Noumenology. 

Theories about the nature of “pure 
transcendental consciousness in the light 
of pure intuition” require of those who 
would discuss them considerable philo- 
sophical toughmindedness, and this quali- 
fication Dr. Welch evinces. His exposition 
is carried out with care and ability. It is 
also sympathetic; it is so sympathetic that 
he does not permit himself any critical 
comment upon the philosophy he is ex- 
pounding, not even to say that he agrees 
with Husserl. Philosophers are usually 
honored by those who evaluate and criti- 
cize their position; but Dr. Welch’s exposi- 
tion stops at exposition. 

The chapter on Phenomenology and 
Realism does not present Husserl’s criti- 
cism of “new realism” and “critical real- 
ism.” It presents what Husserl would 
have said in criticizing these schools if he 
had criticized them, and, armed with Hus- 
sserl’s sword, Welch smites them hip and 
thigh. This method of attack is legitimate 
enough, but when we read that Husserl 
“said long before Perry and the other new 
realists did, that the world is not depend- 
ent upon the Ego for its existence,’ we 
ould have wished that Dr. Welch had also 
traced the background of Husserl’s Phe- 
nomenology in German philosophy at the 
turn of the eighteenth century, when the 
discussion of ‘“‘pure transcendental con- 


sciousness in the light of pure intuition” 
was quite popular. 
Rowland Gray-Smith. 
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A Work Book for Christian Education 


Their Future Is Now. By Ernest M. 
Ligon. (Macmillan. $3.00.) 


This might be called a Work Book for 
Christian Education for both parents and 
teachers in church schools. With an ade- 
quate background of technical research 
and knowledge but with a minimum of ex- 
posed machinery, Dr. Ligon analyzes the 
actual process of character development. 
The analysis never loses sight of the fact 
that the child is not an assembly of parts 
but a total personality. However, the 
definition of character traits and the 
method of measurement gives definiteness 
to his treatment.. The goal sought is like- 
wise clearly defined in terms of the Chris- 
tian ideal as described in the Beatitudes. 
Constant reference is made to the author’s 
previous book, ‘The Psychology of Chris- 
tian Personality,” which is based upon the 
Beatitudes. 

The Beatitudes are divided into two 
parts, the first four interpreted as ‘‘Traits 
of Experimental Faith’ and the last four 
as “Traits of Fatherly Love.” Just what 
each of these traits means at each stage of 
the child’s development from birth to ma- 
turity is then pointed out. The result is a 
picture or chart of the full normal growth 

(Continued on page 122) 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN MEET IN 
SOMERVILLE 

The First Universalist Church of Som- 
erville was host on Jan. 25 to a large gath- 
ering of interested women and a few men, 
who braved what promised to be a stormy 
day in order to participate in a program 
concerning the Universalist Church, spon- 
sored by the Woman’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society of Massachusetts. 

The president, Mrs. George H. Ball, 
presided graciously and efficiently through- 
out the day. Following a cordial welcome 
by Mrs. Arthur S. Waldron of the Somer- 
ville church, and a response by Mrs. Roger 
F. Etz, Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins of Salem 
told the interesting story of the ‘Jubilee 
Book.” The book in which are inscribed 
the names of donors to the Jubilee Fund, 
and also a very much older book in which 
are recorded the donors of the John Murray 
Fund, known as the ‘‘69ers,’”” were on dis- 
play. They are beautiful books, large and 
heavy though, and difficult to carry about. 
‘They are of such value that they must be 
guarded with care, for by the gifts of those 
whose names are written on the pages we 
came into being, and because of the gifts 
to the Jubilee Fund we have been able to 
carry a large part of our service program. 

For the first time the committee in 


charge of Public Meetings, of which Mrs 
Harold Hamilton is chairman, arranged 
seminar groups for discussion of the three 
major projects of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women. The audience was in- 
vited to share in one of three seminars— 
that on Japan work led by Miss Harriet 
Yates, the North Carolina program in 
charge of Mrs. Leonard I. Lamb, state 
chairman, and the Clara Barton Birthplace 
project led by Mrs. Carl F. Elsner, state 
chairman and director of the Camp during 
the summer. The groups were well at- 
tended. We estimate there were about 
85 in the conference on Japan, 45 seeking 
knowledge about North Carolina, and 75 
in the group which listened and learned of 
the Clara Barton Birthplace. These semi- 
nar groups appeared to meet with the ap- 
proval of the majority attending the meet- 
ing. The only criticism we heard was that 
several wished to attend all three. A sum- 
mary of what took place in the conferences 
was given in the afternoon session. 
Perhaps the subject paramount in the 
minds and hearts of the majority of our 
women at the present time is that of this 
larger program for all Universalist women. 
Mrs. Stanley Manning of Hartford, chair- 
man of the Promotional Cabinet of the 
A. U. W., gave a most interesting, clear 


: 

and concise story of the larger program for 
all Universalist women, and told of the 
problems involved in bringing about the 
one organization for all of our women. We 
hope her address may be printed in The 
Christian Leader, or mimeographed, so that 
it will be available to all. Watch for it in 
The Christian Leader or an announcement 
that it is ready for you at 16 Beacon Street. 
She likened the process of reorganization 
to a road under construction. ‘You re- 
member how it is in summer travel,” said 
Mrs. Manning. ‘You see that sign, ‘Cau- 
tion—Road under Construction.’ There is 
the old lane, a wonderful road when it was 
new but now wholly inadequate. Beside 
it the new lane is being built. You stop 
and start—the air is filled with dust and 
confusion. You jolt down into a hollow and 
bump out again, and you are thankful it 
isn’t raining and slippery.’’ And so it is 
during this transitional period of our 
women’s organization. But when the new 
lane is completed we will not be willing to 
go back to the little old lane. 

Before the morning session closed the 
new moving picture film of the work with 
diabetics at the birthplace of Clara Barton 
was shown. Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor 
added information about the work as the 
picture was shown. 

A happy interlude for luncheon and a 
social hour preceded an excellent after- 
noon program. Mrs. G. Wilmer Cobbs 
gave an impressive devotional service, as- 
sisted by Mark Dickey at the piano. 
Following an offering and the roll call, re- 
ports of the three morning conferences 
were given by Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, reporting 
on Japan, Mrs. Wallace Henshaw on the 
work in North Carolina, and Mrs. John 
Wood on the work at the birthplace of 
Clara Barton. 

Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of Cambridge 
gave the address of the afternoon, using 
for his subject “‘Shall These Banner Be 
Furled?” He said that he did not intend 
to speak of the specific work of the women, 
but rather to attempt to stir the hearts and 
minds of those present and send them 
away resolved to be better Universalist 
men and women. He spoke of what the 
young people and laymen were doing in 
addition to what the women are accom- 
plishing, and said: ‘There is power and 
there are objectives in our Universalist 
churehes. I urge you to keep abreast of 
the times if you would remain challengers 
of men and women. Tell everyone of your 
faith and your church and what it is doing, 
for no church will ever close if the individ- 
uals are fired with religious enthusiasm for 
its causes.” 

We’ enjoyed a duet by Mrs. Louis H. 
Smith and Mrs. James P. McQuaid, and 
after the pronouncement of the benediction 
by the beloved pastor of the Somerville 
Church, Dr. George E. Leighton, we 
started on our homeward trek, resolved to 
do more about this religion of ours which 
we call Universalism. 

A.E.T. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School -Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


EIGHT LITTLE, NINE LITTLE, TEN 
LITTLE CHRISTMASES! 


You will want to read this story of 
Christmas in Japan—ten separate pro- 
grams or services to make ready for and 
to carry through. And if by chance you 
have thought our workers were not reach- 
ing many people in Japan these days you 
will be interested to learn that at the Dojin 
House pageant there were in attendance— 
but suppose you discover for yourself how 
many! Here is the story. 


Everyone knows how the joys of Christ- 
mas outweigh and overbalance the cares 
and responsibilities. It is the Spirit of 
Christmas that makes it that way, I sup- 
pose. When your Christmas planning and 
responsibilities are multiplied by ten it 
still works that way. ., 

Our first observance of the Holy Day 
came early, on the 16th, with a meeting 
for Dojin House, Dojin House Sunday 
school, and Midori Kindergarten mothers. 
We called one of the finest men in the edu- 
cational and religious field, Sato Sensei, to 
bring us the message, ““What Christmas 
May Mean to Mothers.’’ We were sorry 
that more mothers did not find it possible 
to get out to hear him, but it is a difficult 
time of year for women in Japan, where 
the custom decrees that all bills, all busi- 
ness, gifts of obligation, housecleaning, 
etc., etc., must be taken care of before the 
dawning of the New Year. Those who did 
come felt it well worth while, I am sure, 
and carried home with their tiny lighted 
candles a bit of new courage for the great 
privilege and responsibility which is theirs. 

On the 20th Christmases began in ear- 
nest, with the observance at the Ohayo 
Kindergarten. It seems as if we never 
had so many mothers, friends and gradu- 
ates back to make merry with us. The 
children never did better either, and all the 
teachers (who have been one by one falling 
by the wayside all the fall with slight ill- 
nesses) were present. Under the Christ- 
mas tree sat the six doll-guests from the 
Malden Mission Circle who had made the 
long journey to bring us the true Christmas 
message of love, joy, peace and good will. 
They were the center of all our thought 
and our words as we tried to give to those 
present the real reason for all this merri- 
ment. 

The 21st dawned fair and warm again, 
and the Midori Kindergarten children 
gathered early to take longing peeps at the 
room and the tree and to see that their 
parents and friends had good seats. The 
tiniest angel was particularly anxious lest 
her mother should not be able to see her 
during the manger scene. It was pathetic, 
for the child comes from a broken home, 
the mother and father separated and the 
mother obliged to work from morning till 
night. 


The six dolls were again our guests, the 
children were just as sweet as the others 
the day before, they did just as well, and 
at the end when they came forward two by 
two to bring their gifts of clothing or money 
for those less fortunate than themselves, 
and laid them before the manger, there 
were lumps in many throats. This year 
the giving means real sharing, for things 
are expensive and hard to come by—as 
they say in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina. 

The Iidamachi Sunday school Christmas 
tree came the next night, the 22d. This 
Sunday school has had its ups and downs 
but is going forward. This Christmas was 
particularly significant, because it was at- 
tended by guests who came by invitation. 
Thus the group, though somewhat smaller 
than in the years when the whole neighbor- 
hood has come in, was a closer knit gather- 
ing—mothers, fathers, older brothers and 
sisters, “least ones,’”’ friends. 

One of the teachers brought her long- 
legged brother and two of his friends, and 
after the guests had gone we made short 
work of undecorating the room and tree, 
sat down to bowls of steaming hot noodles 
and O sembi and were home by 10.30. 

Every year I wonder how many more the 
walls of Dojin House will hold. I am sure 
we shall have to tear the building down 
pretty soon and rebuild it twice as large. 
There were surely four hundred and maybe 
nearer four hundred and fifty men, women 
and children there on the night of the 28d, 
when we held the Dojin House and Dojin 
House Sunday school joint Christmas. 
The pageant this year which came at the 
close of the evening was undertaken by the 
Sunday school, and was rather more ambi- 
tious than usual. It was simply done, but 
every class had its part, which required a 
good deal of costuming. Reverently and 
dignifiedly executed,.it interpreted the 
life of Christ. 

The next morning came the Dojin House 
Sunday school Christmas worship service, 
and although the hour the night before had 
been late, and teachers and many of the 
children were the same, there were about a 
hundred and fifty present. It was a wor- 
ship service in the truest sense of the words. 
Miss Yoshimi, who has come for so long to 
“preach” to the Home girls on Sundays, 
told the story of ‘‘The Other Wise Man.” 

On this same day, the 24th, at two 
o’clock at Sunny Corner, we had our 
neighborhood Christmas. Sixty-two chil- 
dren gathered to hear the Christmas story, 
to enjoy the tiny Christmas tree with its 
lights, to love the créche, and to carry 
home a box of candy. This neighborhood 
is just far enough away so that we reach a 
different group of children. 

A busy day this 24th of December, 1939! 
For at 5.30 came the Blackmer Home 
Christmas supper and afterward the 
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Christmas devotions and tree! This was all 
under Martha Stacy’s care, and I just sat 
down and had a good time with no feeling 
of responsibility. The supper, the program, 
the candy and cookies, the lovely cantata 
which the girls sang and the candle service 
made a beautiful Christmas, full from be- 
ginning to end with true Christmas spirit. 

_ Althea Bridges was too busy and Mrs. 
Hara was ill and we could not have our 
dear Miss Hathaway with us except in 
spirit, so Martha and I sat down to Christ- 
mas dinner alone on the 25th, and after- 
ward had a little quiet time opening our 
cards and gifts. All the gifts, by the way, 
had come through perfectly and duty free. 
It was a time of close fellowship with those 
in the Homeland. 

That night at Sunny Corner, our little 
family had its simple Christmas with 
Martha as a member of the circle. Just 
hymns and prayer and the Christmas 
story in the candlelight before the “‘to- 
konoma”’ where the little tree twinkled 
and the créche looked so still and beautiful 
and full of meaning. 

Christmas 1939! With the world in 
chaos! The symbol of the créche! These 
ten Christmases and others like them the 
world around must make a difference, must 
bring or help to bring nearer that day of 
world-wide joy and good will and peace of 
which the angels sang! 

Ruth G. Downing. 


* * 


A USEFUL SCREEN 


The Universalist church school in Gar- 
diner, Maine, has added to its regular 
equipment a two-way three-piece folding 
screen similar to one described in a recent 
issue of ‘Children’s Religion,” with fea- 
tures making it adaptable to many uses. 
Instead of the ordinary permanent back- 
ground of either pictures or symbols for a 
worship center, a removable square frame 
was made to fit behind the circular open- 
ings over which either paper or cloth may 
be stretched, making it possible to change 
the scene at will. It has been used to form 
the background for various seasonal wor- 
ship themes and to illustrate stories that 
members of the junior high group present 
to the church school. 

Its latest use is for shadow puppets, 
both of the transparent type and of the 
solid type. By using a strong light behind 
the screen and a translucent cloth, sil- 
houette figures with movable parts can 
tell a story such as no ordinary story- 
teller can. ‘The Good Samaritan” was 
done with oiled colored construction paper 
figures behind a waxed paper screen, and 
an adaptation of Hawthorne’s “Miracu- 
lous Pitcher” was given with solid sil- 
houette figures behind ordinary white shelf 


paper, 
LeRoy Congdon. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Word of the Churches in Pennsylvania 


Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia. 

Plans have been made to celebrate the 
' 90th anniversary of this church in April. 
Dr. Benton has been pastor here 20 years. 

Church of the Restoration, Philadelphia. 
The resignation of Rev. Robert Tipton 
was accepted by the congregation at a 
meeting held Dec. 12. Candidates are be- 
ing heard and it is hoped to settle a pastor 
soon. This new church in a rapidly grow- 
ing section of the city has a great oppor- 
tunity. Dr. Robert Cummins, Dr. E. H. 
Lalone, and Dr. L. S. McCollester have 
occupied the pulpit recently. 

Church of Our Father, Reading. The 
annual meeting was held Jan. 10 and all 
officers were re-elected. Rev. George A. 
Gay attended as representative of the 
trustees of the Pennsylvania Universalist 
Convention and the General Convention. 
A lengthy discussion of plans for the con- 
tinuance of the church resulted in a vote to 
carry on, to invite the General Convention 
to make a survey of the possibilities of the 
field, and to appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate the desirability of obtaining a 
lay leader. 

John Raymond Memorial Church, Scran- 
ton. Rev. George M. Lapoint began his 
duties as pastor Oct. 1. The. Susque- 
hanna Association met at the church Oct. 
29, and delegates from Brooklyn, Kingsley 
and other places attended. A delegation 
came from Binghamton, led by Rev. 
Harold Haynes and Mrs. Haynes. Re- 
ports from the conventions at Lynn and 
Washington were given. John E. Wood 
delivered the sermon, and Rev. George 
M. Lapoint and Rev. George A. Gay pre- 
sided at communion. Supper was served 
and a spirit of confidence prevailed. 

First Universalist Church, Brooklyn. 
John E. Wood of Tufts College has ac- 
cepted an invitation to become pastor of 
the circuit with Brooklyn as headquarters, 
and will begin work Mar. 1. In anticipa- 
tion of his coming the parsonage has been 
completely repaired and a new furnace 
installed. All Universalists at Brooklyn, 
Kingsley, Hop Bottom, Nicholson and 
surrounding towns are happy over the 
renewal of services. 

Church of the Messiah, Towanda. Christ- 
mas services attracted large congregations, 
and parties for the children in all churches 
of the circuit proved most enjoyable. 
There has been much sickness among the 
members, and at Athens some of the most 
faithful members have died. 

Girard, Wellsburg, Linesville, Smithton. 
The resignation of Rev. George A. Gay as 
State Superintendent, effective Jan. 1, will 
free him for more intensive work in the 
churches of this circuit. At Wellsburg 
the three-hour New Year’s Eve service 


was attended by a larger number than had 
been expected because of the very cold and 
stormy night. At Linesville the annual 
church meeting was held Jan. 7 and the 
treasurer’s report showed all obligations 
met and a balance on hand. Richard 
Farley was elected moderator. Smithton 
planned a supper to be followed by a 
service of worship Feb. 1. A large section 
of the church roof was blown off at Girard 
during a recent windstorm. 


ARTHUR A. BLAIR 
HONORED 


Dr. Arthur A. Blair was named pastor 
emeritus at the recent annual meeting of 
the Nashua, N. H., Universalist. church, 
which he served as pastor for eight years, 
and from which he resigned to become 
superintendent of Universalist churches 
in the state. He is also a member of the 
committee for religious organizations in 
the state’s Finnish relief campaign. 

The officers elected were: President, 
Harold A. Damon; vice-president, H. B. 
Gilchrest; treasurer, E. Norris Hall; 
collector, Harry H. Lyons; clerk, Mrs. 
Emma Gray; auditors, Robert N. French 
and Mabel T. Cooper; and executive 
board, Roland B. Burnham, Herbert Gray, 
Mrs. Ruth Wright and Miss Jennie Reed. 
The religious education committee in- 
cludes: Mrs. Sarah Morgan Mercer, chair- 
man, Emily S. Nelson, Lucile Merrill, 
Joseph Johnson, Mrs. Sadie Pike, Mrs. 
Ella Tibbetts and Mrs. Mabel Griffith. 
Reports from all groups showed progress 
during the year with all bills paid. 

Betty Burnham entertained the Y. P. 
C. U. recently at a buffet supper, which 
was followed by a devotional service led by 
Miss Burnham and a business meeting. 
Among those present were the pastor and 
his wife, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest T. Marble, 
Zioe, Victoria and James Tamposi, Lucille 
and Melba Dachos, Shirley Burnham, 
Calvin Kempton, Whitford Hall and 
Frederick Andrews. 


FRATERS AT THE WAYSIDE INN 


The Fraters of the Wayside Inn held 
their 38th annual ‘‘retreat’’ at the Wayside 
Inn, South Sudbury, Mass., Jan. 22-24. 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael of Tufts, an 
honorary member, was present at the Old 
Kitchen dinner Jan. 23 and remained for 
the evening. Guests were Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff of Tufts and Rev. Douglas Frazier 
of Malden, the parish from which came the 
minister, James F’. Albion, who started the 
“retreat” in 1908, and also came the lay- 
man, Mr. Lemon, who reopened the inn in 
1897. 

Fraters present were Seth R. Brooks, 


L. W. Coons, Robert Cummins, E. D. 
Ellenwood, Roger F. Etz, Wallace G. 
Fiske, Donald B. F. Hoyt, George E. 
Huntley, Max Kapp, E. H. Lalone, Fred 
C. Leining, G. H. Leining, Isaac V. Lob- 
dell, John S. Lowe, L. S. McCollester, 
Frederic W. Perkins, William Wallace 
Rose, Clarence R. Skinner and John van 
Schaick, Jr. Dr. van Schaick served as 
prior. Sessions were held mornings, at the 
twilight hour and in the evening. 

Monday Dean Skinner spoke on “‘Hu- 
man Nature and the Nature of Evil” and 
Dr. Perkins opened the discussion. There 
was a panel discussion of ‘“How Shall We 
Make Prayer Real to Young People’ 
with Dr. Huntley, Dr. Lobdell, Mr. Kapp 
and Mr. Fiske taking part. In the evening 
Dr. Rose lectured on ‘‘The Old Inn and 
the Retreat.”’ 

Tuesday morning Mr. Hoyt, Dr. G. H. 
Leining and Dr. Etz reviewed “The 
Nazarene,” at the twilight hour Dr. 
Brooks spoke on ‘‘Thoreau and Values,” 
and in the evening there was a delightful 
concert with Miss Fiorence Fisher, one of 
the hostesses, singing two groups of songs 
accompanied by Miss Virginia Sargent of 
Boston, and E. Dean Ellenwood reading in 
a most interesting way ‘‘King Robert of 
Sicily,” by Longfellow. 

On Wednesday Dr. Etz led in the im- 
pressive communion service held around 
the table in the old kitchen. 

There was a business meeting on Tues- 
day. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., CHURCH 
STEADILY GROWING 


The annual supper and meetings of the 
societies of which All Souls Church, Inc., 
is comprised were held in the parish house 
Jan. 15. Following supper, the societies ' 
met separately. The Unitarians elected 
Dr. Kenneth P. Wheeler to the prudential 
committee. The Universalists voted to 
sell a part of their unused property to 
Arthur F. Roberts. Both meetings had 
the largest attendance in many years: 
altogether there were 90. After adjourn- 
ment, the societies gathered for the All 
Souls meeting, over which Oscar F. Ben- 
son, chairman, presided. In his report 
Mr. Benson enumerated the many im- 
provements which had been made upon the 
church property throughout the preceding 
year: pointing-up of the stonework of the 
edifice, installation of an Acousticon ap- 
paratus for the hard-of-hearing, extensive 
repairs to the organ. 

The pastor, Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, 
reviewed his pastoral activities for the 
year: among them, reception into the so- 
cieties of 12 members, christening of five 
children. He pointed out that the active 
membership of both societies was steadily 
growing. Finally, he urged greater sup- 
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port of The Christian Leader and The 
Christian Register, and recommended the 
formation of a committee to solicit sub- 
scriptions for these two journals. The 
bylaws were amended so as to provide that 
a trustee after serving six years should not 
be eligible for re-election until one year 
from the date of the expiration of his term, 
and that the president of the Ladies’ Circle 
should be an ex officio member of the 
board. Dr. Philip H. Wheeler and J. 
Harold Neal were elected new members 
of the board. Later, the trustees made 
Dr. Wheeler their chairman and Harry C. 
Freeman treasurer of the corporation. 
G. Milan Smith will continue as clerk. 

In addition to his pastoral work, Mr. 
Hoyt is active in community affairs, being 
a member of the Bathing Beach Commit- 
tee, treasurer of the Lions Club and chair- 
man of the library board. 

The Great Annual Fair was held Jan. 25. 


JOHN E. RICE ADDRESSES 
MARLBORO CHURCH 


The John F. Cotting Men’s Club of the 
Marlboro, Mass., church entertained the 
Ladies’ Social Circle on Dec. 6 and heard 
John E. Rice, an attorney in the town, 
speak on ‘‘Marlboro Manners and Cus- 
toms from 1660 to 1770.” On Feb. 6 the 
club will have supper in the social hall, to 
be followed by the annual business meet- 
ing and election of officers. 

On Dec. 9 the Ladies’ Social Circle served 
a public supper in the social hall. During 
the winter they are conducting whist 
parties in the homes of members for the 
benefit of the church. 

The Christmas party for the church 
school was held Dec. 22. The program in- 
cluded recitations and musical numbers. 
There were gifts for all, including the pas- 
tor, Rev. Arthur M. Soule, and his wife, 
and the superintendent, George M. Moore. 

During Lent Mr. Soule will deliver a 
series of sermons on ‘‘Jesus the Revealer of 
Life.” 


WILBUR F. EARP 
OF NEW YORK DIES 


Wilbur F. Earp, for many years a trustee 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York, died on Jan. 20. He was one 
of the most devoted servants a church ever 
had. He was modest, making no pretense 
to greatness in any particular, but to the 
extent of his ability and financial means he 
quietly exerted himself to the utmost to 
promote the welfare of the community 
through the church. For years he was 
secretary of the board of trustees and of 
the church organization. His knowledge of 
law and his ability as an accountant made 
his service exceedingly valuable. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Estelle Harris, a daughter, Emogene Earp 
Donnell, and two grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held in the church 
Jan. 23 and were conducted by his old 
pastor, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall. 


ARLINGTON, MASS., CHURCH 
TO CELEBRATE CENTENNIAL 


The First Universalist Society of Ar- 
lington, Mass., held its annual parish meet- 
ing Jan. 18 and outlined plans for the cele- 
bration of its centennial. The society was 
formally organized Aug. 18, 1840, and in 
January, 1841, the church edifice was dedi- 
cated and Rey. Josiah Waldo installed as 
pastor. Extensive alterations to the struc- 
ture were made in 1860. Rev. Thomas W. 
Silloway designed the facade and steeple, 
the latter one of the architectural attrac- 
tions of Greater Boston. The spire sur- 
mounting the lantern tower was irrep- 


arably damaged by the hurricane of 1938 
and has been replaced by a dome designed 
by S. Winthrop St. Clair. 

David Leander Peirce, great-grandson of 
Thomas Perkins Peirce, a founder and 
deacon of the society, is chairman of the 
centennial committee. Approval was given 
to the suggestion that a two-day celebra- 
tion in January, 1941, culminate with a 
rededication of the church to the cause of 
liberal Christianity. 

The board of trustees elected for the 
centennial year includes Raymond H. 
Stearns, chairman; Howard H. Dawes, 
treasurer; Mrs. Thomas L. Jones, clerk; 
Ernest Hesseltine, Jr., collector; Frank M. 
Harwood, Mrs. Marjorie Shinn, Charles 
R. Duhig and David L. Peirce. Mrs. 
Charles Behnke is registrar. Rev. Robert 
M. Rice, the pastor, was settled in 19386. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Audessa Newbegin, treasurer of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association, reports that 
contributions toward the Shinn 95th 
birthday anniversary appeal are coming 
in steadily. There is greater inducement 
to give financial! support now that the an- 
nual tax burden of $900 has been removed. 
Gifts of any size are most welcome. Many 
local church auxiliaries pay annual dues 
as Ferry Beach “Associate,” $1, or “‘Af- 
filiate,”’ $2, and several groups have already 


~ at Saco Bay next summer! 


made a special gift in response to the ap- 
peal. Miss Newbegin’s address is 7 Oak 
Street, Danvers, Mass. 

Adele Boltz of Braintree, Mass., is no 
longer on the danger list at the Massa- 
chusetts Memorial Hospital in Boston, 
where she was rushed Dec. 31 with a rup- 
tured appendix. On a visit to her Jan. 18 
Secretary Needham found the patient 
laughing her troubles away. 


With the thermometer reading zero. 


Jan. 17 two Ferry Beachers in Melrose, 
Mass., started thinking about balmy days 
Carol Restall 
wrote the secretary for a reservation in 
the Quillen and Mrs. Doris Grace White 
requested her tent for three weeks in July. 

Plans are being made for a meeting of 
the Ferry Beach board of directors at 
Universalist Headquarters about Feb. 1. 

President Etz has appointed Gardner B. 
Wardwell, Miss Zoe Miller and Miss Edith 
Blow to make an audit of the books of the 
treasurer and secretary for the fiscal year 
1939. 


ORDINATION OF 
JOHN E. WOOD 


John Wood, Tufts School of Religion 
1940, was ordained to the Christian minis- 
try by the Universalist Church at a ser- 
vice held in the First Universalist Church 
of Quincy, Mass., at 4 p. m., Jan. 28. 

The church was full. Many Tufts stu- 
dents attended. A delegation was present 
from New Haven, his native city, including 
his mother, the president of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, his father, his 
sister, Mrs. Baldwin, and her husband, 
Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer, widow of Dr. 
Fischer who led Mr. Wood into the minis- 
try, and others. 

Mr. Wood at the request of Mrs. Fischer 
and his home church wore Dr. Fischer’s 
robe. It was a beautiful touch that spoke 
eloquently of the way influence lives on 
after a man dies. 

The organist and choir of the church 
did well. In the processional there were 
Dean Skinner, Dr. Ratcliff, Professor Cole, 
Dr. Lalone, Douglas Robbins, Dr. van 
Schaick and Mr. Wood. 

Professor Cole gave the invocation 
and read the scriptures. Dean Skinner 
preached, as always, forcefully, concisely, 
interestingly, and to the point. 

Rev. Douglas Robbins, who was assist- 
ant for many years to Dr. Fischer and 
closely associated with Mr. Wood in his 
home church, stepped forward and put the 
questions authorized by the Massachusetts 
Convention. Then the candidate knelt 
while Dr. Ratcliff, Mr. Robbins and Dr. 
van Schaick placed their hands on his 
head, and Dr. van Schaick gave the prayer. 

Dr. Lalone charged the minister and 
Dr. Ratcliff spoke for the General Conven- 
tion. Both were brief, interesting and 
helpful. 

The recessional, ‘‘The Voice of God Is 
Calling,’ by John Haynes Holmes, was 
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sung with power and then Mr. Wood gave 
the benediction. 

In the vestry the church gave a recep- 
tion following the services, well attended 
and delightful. The parents of Mr. Wood, 
Dean Skinner and one of the trustees of 
the church were in line. Coffee and cakes 
were served. 

A piquant touch was added by a stal- 
wart layman in the crowd who said to the 
writer: “The last man at such a service 
should be a fellow like me, with a gluepot 
to plaster the new minister all over and 
make him stick fast where he is ordained 
and where people like him.” 

The organist was Norman S. Gellatly. 
The soloists were Raymond Stoddard and 
Mrs. Charles Payson, and they did effec- 
tive work. 

The service was a model in length, being 
finished well within one hour. 

av oe 


ARTHUR W. GROSE 
DIES IN CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Arthur Wilder Grose, former pastor 
of Universalist churches in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and New York, died Sun- 
day, Jan. 28, at Palo Alto, Calif., where he 
has made his home since his retirement 
about four years ago. 

Since his graduation from Thayer Acad- 
emy and Tufts Theological School, Dr. 
Grose had held pastorates at Stoughton, 
Mass., at Auburn, Rochester and Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and at Concord, N. H. 

During the World War he went overseas 
with the Comrades in Service organization 
and after the war was stationed at Wash- 
ington, D. C., doing educational work for 
the War Department. 

At Rochester, N. Y., where he served 
many years, he was elevated to the 33d 
degree of Masonry. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Ada 
Grose, one daughter, Miss Sarah L., of 
Brookline, and a son, Arthur, Jr., of Mil- 
ton, Mass. 


MINISTERS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
TO HOLD RETREAT 


The annual retreat of the Universalist 
ministers of New Hampshire will be held 
at Concord Feb. 12 and 13. 


LOTHROP DEBATES 
CHRISTIAN FRONT 


The Christian Front was called ‘‘un- 
Christian, revolutionary, anti-Semitic and 
an affiliate of Father Coughlin” by Rev. 
Donald G. Lothrop of the Boston Com- 
munity Church. Dr. Lothrop, an unex- 
pected visitor, spoke Jan. 18 at the Som- 
erville Knights of Columbus Building be- 
fore some 200 United States Minute Men 
who had just heard Francis P. Moran, 
leader of the New England Christian Front, 
defend the principles of the organization. 

Speaking as a Christian minister, Dr. 
Lothrop said that he resented ‘“‘the use 
of the name ‘Christian Front’ by so un- 


Christian a group.” ‘Your teachings,” 
he told .Moran and his followers, ‘‘are com- 
pletely at variance with the teachings of 
the Man whose name you use in vain.” 

In answering Dr. Lothrop’s charges Mr. 
Moran denied that his group was associated 
with Father Coughlin, but in answer to a 
direct question Moran admitted that ‘‘he 
was a fellow traveler with Father Coughlin, 
that he was a fellow traveler with anyone 
who upholds the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

In going into the Moran territory for his 
platform, Dr. Lothrop said that Mr. 
Moran the week before had been given the 
privilege of the rostrum at the Community 
Church to express ‘‘his point of view to a 
group of disbelievers. Now IJ ask that you 
give me the same privilege and allow me to 
present to your believers some facts, irref- 
utable facts, that they may not know.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Lothrop said: ‘Your 
local Christian Front is a branch of the 
National Christian Front, led by the same 
John Cassidy who is now in jail. Your 
group, as well as the National Christian 
Front, is anti-Semitic. And your group 
has been associated with and received the 
endorsement of Father Coughlin.” 


VASES PRESENTED TO 
CONCORD, N. H., CHURCH 


The family of Mrs. Abby W. Jones of 
Concord has presented two vases to the 
Universalist church in the town in memory 
of Mr. Jones. 

The annual Father and Son banquet of 
the church will be held Feb. 5. The official 
1940 American League movie, ‘‘Touching 
All Bases,” will be shown and ‘‘Bump”’ 


Hadley of the New York Yankees will be 


present, also, it is hoped, “Red” Rolfe, 
who lives in Penacook. 

The Service Circle, King’s Daughters, 
has elected the following officers: Leader, 
Mrs. Byron Stewart; vice-leader, Mrs. 
Warren H. Greene; secretary, Mrs. R. 
Theodore Ball; and treasurer, Mrs. Stanley 
F. Little. 


WORCESTER CHURCH AIDS 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 


For the sixth consecutive year 
Universalist Church of Worcester, Mass.— 
Rev. Joseph W. Beach, pastor—has given 
$50 to the Massachusetts Convention for 
its Ministerial Relief Fund. 


OLINDA PARISH TO AID 
CHURCH EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The quarterly meeting of the Olinda 
(Ont.) parish was held Jan. 8. It was 
voted to send some money for the denomi- 
national expansion program and also to 
add to the heating system of the church. 
Mrs. Harold Dresser was elected secretary 
to succeed Mrs. Albert Bruner who has 
served 22 years. 

The Y. P. C. U. had full charge of church 
services Jan. 14. Miss Jean Upcott and 
George P. Whaley were speakers. The 
collection is being sent to Headquarters in 
Boston to further international relations. 
The Union voted to buy six new hymnals 
for church use. Rev. George H. Campbell, 
pastor, and Mrs. Campbell entertained the 
young people at a winter picnic Dec 26 
when their son, Robert H. Campbell of 
N. Syracuse (N. Y.) high school, was home 
on holiday. 

The Sunday school has increased and 
took part in the Christmas service, which 
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included piano solos by Miss Jean Upcott 
and the high school prize winning essay on 
“True Patriotism” by Albert Bruner, Jr. 

The parish holiday party was held 
Dec. 29. There was a good orchestra and 
old English dances were a feature. 

The Mission Circle will have charge of 
church services Feb. 11. The Circle will 
study Christian ethics this year. Mrs. 
Alymer Burk was elected president. 
Three new members have been enrolled. 


CONGDON OF GARDINER, ME., 
TO BROADCAST 


On Feb. 2 Rev. LeRoy Congdon, pastor 
of the Universalist church in Gardiner, 
Me., started a series of broadcasts over 
local Station WRDO on the theme, 
“Thoughts on Living,’’ to be continued 
every Friday at 7.30 p. m. 

Four vesper services were held during the 
Christmas season in this church. At the 
first Mr. Congdon spoke on the Bible, at 
the second the girls’ choir from the Hallo- 
well State School gave a recital of old 
Christmas songs, at the third the Gardiner 
Choral Society for the second year pre- 
sented Handel’s ‘‘Messiah’”’ to a packed 
auditorium, and on Christmas Sunday a 
pageant of the Nativity was presented by 
the young people of the church. These 
were so successful that a second series is 
planned for the Sundays during Lent. 

Beginning in the early fall a parish sup- 
per has been held each month with an at- 
tendance which has increased each time. 

Two new organizations, the Women’s 
Fellowship and the Men’s Club, were the 
outgrowth of the November supper, when 
Horace Cooke and Horace Wedley of the 
Auburn Men’s Club spoke to the men and 
Mrs. Josephine Folsom to the women. 
The Christmas supper and program in- 
cluded the church school children and 
their parents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY 
HELD AT ROCKLAND, ME. 


Young People’s Day was observed in the 
Rockland, Me., church on Jan. 21. The 
young people had entire charge of the ser- 
vice. Miles Sawyer and Lucile Stanley each 
gave an address. Lincoln McRae con- 
ducted the responsive service, Louise 
Veazie and Clarence Butler read the 
scripture lessons, and James Jordan gave 
the prayer. 

The Union has 83 members with an 
average attendance of 30 at meetings. 


SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 
HOLDS MIDYEAR INSTITUTE 

The midyear institute of the Sabbath 
School Union was held in the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Somerville, Mass., Sat- 
urday, Jan. 20. The theme was “The 
Church School in Social Action.” About 
50 registered. 

Taking part in the sessions were Rey. 
Edward Estaver, director of religious 
ducation for the Baptist Educational So- 


ciety, Miss Susan M. Andrews of the 
G.S.S. A., Miss Mary Lillie, Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain and Mrs. John P. Samuels. 
Supper was served at 6.30, reservations in 
charge of Mrs. C. R. Barker. Music was 
furnished by Mark Dickey, organist, and 
Mrs. Madelyn McQuaid, soloist. 


CHRISTENINGS REPORTED 

IN 1940 . 
Morrisville, Vt., 1. Washington, D. C., 

1. Everett, Mass.,1. Concord, N. H., 1. 

Middletown, N. Y., 7. Brattleboro, Vt., 2. 

Total 18. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 117) 
of Christian personality. This form is so 
definite that it can be summarized and the 
book carries it in a pocket within the back 
cover on a sheet of paper approximately 


two and a half by three feet. Such an out- 
line must greatly enhance the practical 
usefulness of the book. 

Dr. Ligon has accepted religious faith 
as’ one of the basic character-creating 
forces. He distinguishes simply and 
clearly between beliefs about factual situa- 
tions that are of no vital concern to us and 
those which profoundly affect our attitudes 
and actions. Real religious beliefs are of 
the latter kind. He goes to the root of the 
matter when he says, ‘“‘Character education 
consists essentially in the formation of 
motives,” and “These motives... . 
constitute a man’s effective philosophy of 
life.”’ 

The fine combination of theory and 
practicability in the book is doubtless due 
to the fact that it represents the fruits of 
several years’ co-operation between the 
Department of Psychology of Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, and the Westminster 
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Presbyterian Church of Albany. The re- 
ligious education program of a whole 
church was thereby conducted for three 
years according to the plan outlined in the 
book, and the book was produced in the 
light of that experience. 

Hugh Vernon White. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins has gone to At- 
lanta, Ga., to act as pastor of the United 
Liberal Church for a month. He has had 
happy, useful service as acting pastor in 
Malden, Mass., and Detroit, Mich., al- 
ready during the present church year. 


Mrs. Nora Bruner of the Olinda, Ont., 
church has just retired from the clerkship 
of the church after a service of 22 years. 


Rev. Bruce Swift, D. D., of Buffalo, has 
taken charge of the Watertown, N. Y., 
church until March 1, when the new pastor, 
Rey. Harold H. Niles, will arrive. 


Mrs. Hosea Starr Ballou of Brookline, 
Mass., died Jan. 20. Dr. Lee S. McCollester 
conducted the funeral services Jan. 23. 


Dean Lee S. McCollester of Tufts College 
has gone to Coral Gables, Fla., for a few 
weeks. 


Dr. Arthur I. Andrews has appointed Dr. 
and Mrs. -Raul d’Eca and Mrs. Eleanor 
Patterson Lester delegates of the Institute 
of World Affairs at the session of the Pan- 
American Congress to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., during May, 1940. 


Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of Cambridge, 
Mass., will give the Wednesday morning 
Lenten Meditation over radio station 
WHODH, Boston, 9 to 9.15. The station is 
361 m. 830 ke. He will speak from Feb. 7 
up to and including March 20. 


Dr. and Mrs. Lyman Ward opened their 
beautiful home ‘‘Haunted House” at 
Camp Hill, Ala., Jan. 29 for the celebration 
of the 40th anniversary of the Mission 
Circle of Liberty Universalist Church of 
Camp Hill. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., conducted 
the communion service at the Universalist 
church in Salem, Mass., Jan. 28. 


Prof. Daniel Evans, one of our valued 
contributors, will be at 1406 Garden St., 
Santa Barbara, Cal., the home of his 
daughter, for the next two months. He 
will make various short trips while on the 
coast. 


Obituary 
MRS. EMMA E. COOMBS 


Mrs. Emma E. Coombs, widow of James W. 
Coombs, died Jan. 25 at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. George M. Moore, of Marlboro, Mass. She 
had been in failing health for a few months. 

Mrs. Coombs was born at Bowdoin, Me., June 10, 
1854, the daughter of Isaac and Rhoda (Potter) Cot- 
ton. She taught in the schools of Bowdoin, Richmond 
and Lisbon. She married in 1886 and after the death 
of her husband made her home from 1911 with her 
daughter, Mrs. Moore. Mrs. Coombs attended the 
Marlboro church and was a member of the Ladies’ 
Social Circle, as well as a charter member of the 
Governor James Bowdoin Chapter of the D. A. R. 


She is survived by her daughter, Mrs. Moore, a 
grandson, George M. Moore, Jr., of Marlboro, anda 
granddaughter, Miss Alicia L. Moore, now of Boston. 

Funeral services were held Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 28, at the home of her daughter with Rev. Ar- 
thur M. Soule, pastor of the church, officiating. 
Burial was in Rocklawn Cemetery, Marlboro. 


Notices 


PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


At a meeting Jan. 9, 1940, the resignation of Rev. 
Robert Tipton was accepted, and Rev. Herbert E. 
Benton, D. D., was elected chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Rev. George M. Lapoint accepted on transfer from 
the North Carolina Convention. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Received notice of acceptance of Rev. L. C. Prater 
by Central Committee of Fellowship, Rev. George M. 
Lapoint by Pennsylvania, and Rev. F. B. Bishop by 
Ohio. 

W. H. Skeels, Secretary. 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. F. B. Bishop accepted on transfer from North 
Carolina as of Jan. 17, 1940. 
Rev. J. Raymond Cope transferred to Indiana as 
of Jan. 17, 1940. 
Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 


KING’S CHAPEL 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES 


Feb. 6-9: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., Com- 
munity Church of New York. 

Feb. 13-16: Rev. Walton E. Cole, First Unitarian 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. 

Feb. 20-23: Rev. Lawrence Clare, D. D., Church of 
the Messiah, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 1: Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, D. D., 
First Church of Christ in Hartford, Conn. 

Mar. 5-8: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Mar. 12: Rev. Frank Jennings, D. D., Secretary, 
Massachusetts Council of Churches. 

Mar. 13: Rev. Frank K. Singiser, D. D., Secretary, 
Massachusetts Bible Society. 

Mar. 14: Rev. Robert Cummins, S. T. D., Super- 
intendent, Universalist General Convention. 

Mar. 15: Rev. Ralph M. Timberlake, President, 
Massachusetts Congregational Conference. 

In Holy Week, March 18-22 inclusive, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, D. D., will preach at the noon services. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p. m. every day 
during Holy Week except Saturday. 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 
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Franklin, Mass. 
ighttully located in a beautiful old 


ngland town. 


New 
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Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


—_ 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
“Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


“Democracy does not give the people the most skilful govern- 


ment, but it produces what the ablest governments are fre- 


quently unable to create: namely, an all-pervading and restless 


activity, a superabundant force, and an energy which is in- 


separable from it, and which may, however unfavorable cir- 


cumstances may be, produce wonders.” — de Tocqueville. 
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Crackling 

A little girl presented herself for enroll- 
ment the first day of school. She looked 
very much like a true daughter of Italy. 

“You are an Italian?” asked the teacher. 

“‘No’m,” was the reply. 

“But wasn’t your father born in Italy?” 

**Yes’m.” 

“And wasn’t your mother born in 
Italy?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Well, you must be Italian.” 

“No’m, I’m Irish,” she insisted. “I was 
born in Boston.’”’—Advance. 

* * 

“Mamma, I want to get some water to 
christen my doll,’’ announced a little girl. 

“No, dear,’”’ decided her mother. “‘Chris- 
tening is a sacred ceremony, so don’t make 
play of it.” 

“Well, then I want some wax to waxi- 
nate her. She’s old enough to have some- 
thing done.’’—Exchange. 

wre 

“Have you seen a giraffe about here, 
lad?” asked the circus manager. “It’s 
just escaped from the circus.” 

“No, sir,’ replied the boy. “I’ve seen 
no giraffe, but I saw a long-necked pie- 
bald pony chewing the tops of the trees 
back there a bit!’’—Portland Oregonian. 

* * 

God bless our home—even if we do eat 
our meals down town, spend our leisure in 
the automobile, go south in winter and to 
the mountains and seashore in the summer, 
entertain our friends at the Imperian Inn, 
come into the world and go out of it by way 
of the hospital. Religious Telescope. 

* * 


Voice over the telephone to schoolmas- 
ter: ‘‘Please, Alfred Jones will not be at 
school today, because he is in bed sick.’ 

Schoolmaster: ‘‘Very good, but who is 
speaking?” 

Voice: ‘‘“My father.””—Montreal Star. 

* * 

Phil: ‘The stenographer at the office had 
.a bad spell today.” 

Joe: “Did the boss send her to the hos- 
pital?” 

Phil: ‘‘No; to the dictionary.”—Ezx- 
change. 

* * 

Mother: ‘Jimmy, find a switch and bring 
it to me!’’ 

Jimmy (returning afterward): ‘I could- 
n’t find a switch, Ma, but here’s a rock 
you can throw at me.”’—Labor. 

* * 

“Cheer up! You’ll soon forget all about 
that girl and be happy again.” 

“Oh, no, I won’t. I’ve bought too 
many things for her on the installment 
plan.” —Hxchange. 

* * 

Mrs. Anxious (poking the street-car 
conductor with her umbrella): “Is that 
the First National Bank?” 

Conductor: “‘No, mum, them’s my ribs.” 
—Exchange. 
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